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PREFACE 


SHOULD like to thank the Rice Institute and its presi- 
dent, Dr. William V. Houston, for the kind invitation to 
present these lectures. 

Acknowledgement is due to the Oxford University Press, 
and the Royal Institute of International Affairs, in London, 
for permission to use the quotation in the first lecture, which 
appears at the bottom of Page 19 in Volume V of 4 History 
of the Peace Conference of Paris, edited by H. W. V. Tem- 
perley. 

Acknowledgement is due to the New York Times and Mr. 
Gerald W. Johnson for their permission to use the quotation 
in the second lecture from Mr. Johnson’s article, “It Is Not 
Because We Have No Leaders,” which appeared in the New 
York Times Magazine of November Io, 1946. 

I am indebted to Kathryn Gorman for assistance in check- 
ing a large number of speeches and other statements on 
American foreign policy, to Pauline Cash for assistance in 
preparation of the manuscript, and to my wife for innumer- 
able suggestions and unfailing encouragement. 

It hardly needs be stated that the opinions and conclu- 
sions, particularly on American foreign policy, are solely my 
own. 

Wivsur W. WHITE 
Cleveland, Ohio 


January 8, 1947 
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THE UNITED STATES AND 
WORLD PEACE* 


I 
THE PRESENT INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


ip any consideration of current problems in world affairs 
and the position of the United States in the total picture 
of the re-establishment of world peace, one of the first nec- 
essary steps is that of assessing the current situation. It 
behooves us to look at both the credit and the debit side of 
our present moment in world history, compare our situation 
with that of similar postwar eras, and find if there be any 
foundation stones, no matter how out of place, upturned, or 
even perhaps broken, which we can assemble and use and 
build upon in erecting a structure of world order. 

Perhaps the first consideration which must be borne in 
mind in such an assessment is that of recollecting that many 
of the problems with which we are faced today are a result 
of the dislocation and damage caused by the war. This is, of 
course, a perfectly obvious point, but, like many other ob- 
vious points, it is sometimes overlooked. The proportions and 
degree of this war damage and dislocation give us some idea 
of the scope and magnitude of the problems of the rehabili- 
tation of much of Europe and Asia, and the re-establishment 
of peace on a world-wide basis. 

The recent war has been referred to as a trillion-dollar war. 


Now a trillion dollars is an amount of such size that it is 
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difficult to grasp, even by Americans who have been speaking 
freely of billions of dollars. This astronomical figure, however, 
scarcely covers direct military costs. Of the great powers of 
the world it has been estimated that the United States spent 
about 300 billion dollars, Germany 280 billion, Russia 136 
billion, Britain 120 billion, Japan 49 billion, and France 34 
billion on direct war expenditures. There are further scattered 
estimates of the costs of the war, such as the 61 billion dollars 
of war damage to Yugoslavia, 6 billion to Norway, and the 
10 billion or more dollars of damage to Holland, including the 
destruction of Rotterdam and Amsterdam, fines assessed by 
the Germans, depletion of stocks, occupational costs, and 
forced exports. 

The French have estimated that they have sustained losses 
of about 120 billion dollars and 1,200,000 people, of whom 
about twenty-five per cent died in battle and another twenty- 
five per cent were executed, massacred, or died in concentra- 
tion camps. During the war the French population suffered 
a net loss of over three per cent. The losses further extend to 
a list of homeless which includes almost ten per cent of the 
population, a loss of 1,200,000 dwellings, partially or totally 
destroyed, the destruction of approximately another 500,000 
business and public buildings, and a very extensive crop loss. 

Estimates of Russia’s war damage bring the figure to about 
130 billion dollars. The list of losses includes over 70,000 
towns and villages, 6,000,000 buildings, tens of thousands of 
schools, libraries, and factories, 40,000 miles of railway track, 
13,000 bridges, and many millions of head of horses, cattle, 
hogs, sheep, and goats. The Russian estimate includes some 
5,000,000 soldiers and guerillas killed in the war, and a total 
of lives lost in the country approaching 20,000,000. 

The total monetary losses due to the war, the loss in the 
most elemental and basic means of subsistence and sources of 
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foodstuffs, the almost complete economic disorganization in 
certain areas, the tremendous dislocation of populations, the 
many millions of people uprooted and transplanted, begin to 
give an idea of the reasons for some of the problems with 
which we are faced today. Our difficulties are all but over- 
whelming. Human ingenuity is taxed by the scope of the 
need. Were it not for one thing, we might despair of hoping 
that the world would ever be reconstituted on any basis 
similar to that which we have known in the past. That one 
condition is this: to a lesser degree wars in the past have 
always been followed by similar situations. The disruptions 
of economies, the loss of life, the disorganization of social ties 
and of political boundary lines, form a familiar postwar pat- 
tern which creates new difficulties at present only for two 
reasons, the magnitude of the recent destruction and the 
complication of the atomic bomb. 

It may not be amiss, therefore, to remind ourselves of the 
postwar situation after World War I. In the light of our 
current difficulties we are prone to think back to the period 
1918-1922 and come to the erroneous conclusion that every- 
thing progressed smoothly, that the war was quickly brought 
to an end, and that the treaties were promptly signed without 
major difficulties among the allies. The fact is, on the con- 
trary, that the postwar period after 1918 was one in which 
the steps toward the re-establishment of world peace and 
prosperity were not taken either as promptly, or as smoothly, 
as we are inclined to think. The Treaty of Versailles, we are 
all quite aware, was signed June 28, 1919. It did not come 
into force, however, until January 10, 1920. The treaties with 
Austria and Bulgaria were signed, respectively, in September 
and November of 1919, and each came into force some ten 
months later. The treaty with Hungary, however, was not 
signed until June 4, 1920, and did not come into force until 
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July 26, 1921, while the Treaty of Sévres with Turkey was 
signed in 1920, but was denounced by the Turkish govern- 
ment, with whom a new peace treaty was not concluded until 
July 24, 1923, at Lausanne, which treaty did not come into 
force until August 6, 1924. 

In connection with the treaties it perhaps should be added 
that, although the United States signed the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in June of 1919, the Senate refused to concur in its 
ratification the following year, and it was not until August 
25, 1921, that we concluded our own treaty of peace with 
Germany, which, it should be noted incidentally, was merely 
an adoption of nine of the fifteen parts of the Treaty of 
Versailles, word for word, including all the so-called iniqui- 
tous provisions regarding war guilt and reparations, but lack- 
ing only the first twenty-six articles, namely the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, the specific territorial delimitations, 
and Part XIII on the International Labor Organization. The 
ratifications of this treaty were not exchanged until Armistice 
Day of 1921, but prior to all this Congress officially reached 
the conclusion, by a joint resolution of July 2, 1921, that we 
were no longer legally at war with Germany. President Tru- 
man’s proclamation of December 31, 1946, declaring the 
cessation of hostilities, did not legally end the state of war, 
but was a first step in that direction in terms of internal 
wartime controls. 

In addition to the fact that the peace treaties were not in 
reality all completed and brought into force promptly after 
the First World War, is the further fact that. on the con- 
structive side of postwar international relations the period 
following 1918 also left much to be desired. After the First 
World War the League of Nations was made an integral part 
of the new foundations of the peace, but the League never 
included the United States. It did not include Germany until 
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1926, and did not include the Soviet Union until 1934. Other 
constructive aspects of international relations to a consider- 
able extent waited upon the establishment and organization 
of the League. In other words, as it has been described, peace 
was organized from the top down, and it was several years 
before there came into operation the subsidiary organizations 
of the League whose functions were to aid in world health, 
prosperity, and morality, and reduce the number of potential 
causes of war. 

In the third place, it may finally be added that the postwar 
era following 1918 was not, as we fondly tend to assume, in 
fact a period of peace. Many corners of the world were torn 
by minor wars and insurrections, any one of which in a 
different setting might have been a contributory cause to- 
ward a major conflict. British, American, and Japanese troops 
intervened in the Soviet Union to try to prevent the success 
of the Bolshevik government. Although the number of troops 
by these outside powers was limited, it is an interesting 
commentary on our thinking at the time that we built a 
permanent building as the American barracks in Vladivostok. 

We perhaps need to be reminded that in 1919 and 1920 
both Russia and Poland separately invaded Lithuania, and 
that between these incursions major military operations were 
carried out in which Russian troops forced their way to the 
gates of Warsaw and then were driven back by the Poles the 
hundred odd miles to Brest-Litovsk. We may have forgotten 
also that the treaty of peace with Turkey, referred to a 
moment ago, came only after a sizable “war after the war” 
in which allied troops, chiefly Greek, advanced to within 
some sixty miles of Ankara, the new Turkish capital, and 
were in the end repulsed and forced to evacuate from Smyrna 
as late as September of 1922. 

We are inclined to overlook also the revolts of the subject 
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peoples and the forceful attempts, generally unsuccessful, of 
the Egyptians, Palestinians, Iraqis, Indians, and, as late as 
1926, the Syrians to effect their independence. All in all, a 
backward glance at the years succeeding World War I should 
lead us to the conclusion that our present world, in terms of 
the signing of the treaties and the re-establishment of peace, 
is perhaps inching along at not much less than a normal rate, 
that in terms of overt violence we have in China, Greece, and 
Indo-China what might be expected as a normal situation, 
and that we have in the Near East and Europe, generally 
speaking, more peace and quiet, albeit because of military 
occupation, than we should expect. 

Although our progress warrants no moment for relaxation 
and self-congratulation, after having viewed this earlier pic- 
ture our present plight appears, if not brighter, perhaps a 
little less futile and hopeless than many have assumed. If it 
took five years to complete the peace treaties after the First 
World War, we should not be excessively discouraged with 
only five preliminary treaties completed in eighteen months. 
That is, admittedly, not a very fair comparison. It is evident 
that after the last war the German treaty was the one of 
major importance, as it is today, and it may be stated, as 
many a writer has done, that we are getting the cart before 
the horse in drawing up our less important treaties first. In 
many ways that is probably a correct appraisal, and yet, in 
terms of procedural questions and certain of the approaches 
on the German treaty, it may conceivably be said that, hav- 
ing drawn up the less important treaties first, the German 
treaty will be easier to negotiate. If this reverse order results 
in a better German treaty, it will have compensated some- 
what for the delay. 

Obviously, the negotiation of the German treaty will not 
be facilitated unless the various great powers within and 
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among themselves can develop greater clarity and consist- 
ency in what they believe a desirable policy toward Ger- 
many. Until the present moment they are not sufficiently 
agreed for the establishment of a central government in 
Germany capable of accepting a treaty of peace. Inciden- 
tally, it should be noted that those who have been most 
insistent on the necessity for an early peace treaty with Ger- 
many rarely seem agitated by the lack of progress toward a 
treaty with the other major enemy, Japan. 

In regard to the constructive aspects of world organization, 
our postwar period compares quite favorably with the period 
following 1918. This may be less a matter of virtue, states- 

_manship, and foresight, than it is the natural tendency to 
build upon previous practice, but the fact is that within less 
than a year after the close of the war the United Nations 
Organization had been set up and was taking its first steps 
as a going concern. In this connection it should be pointed 
out that the various countries of the world are taking the 
United Nations seriously in terms of the caliber of men sent 
as representatives, as well as in the gravity of the questions 

‘submitted for consideration. 

In addition to the establishment of the Assembly and 
Security Council of the United Nations, and in no less strik- 
ing a fashion, the simultaneous development of the Economic 
and Social Council and subsidiary organizations such as the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the Provi- 
sional International Civil Aviation Organization, and the 
Bretton Woods setup of the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment shows an interesting effort to build the peace this time, 
particularly on the constructive side, not merely from the 
top down, as was the case in 1920, but concurrently from the 
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bottom up. If wars are caused in part by food shortages, 
economic restrictions, the kind of friction that may arise over 
a lack of rules for civil aviation, and a general absence of | 
international understanding, it may clearly be said that we 
are more active in our efforts at such war prevention at the 
moment than we were following World War I. 

In addition to these general considerations regarding the 
re-establishment of peace, there are-certain special questions, 
some new, some old, which require particular consideration. 
Probably the first of these is the matter of the very sizable 
number of troops of the great allied powers scattered about 
over the world. Americans have been considerably irked by 
the large number of Russian troops in most of eastern Eu- 
rope. The Russians, on the other hand, have indicated their 
irritation at American troops in China, Iceland, and the 
Japanese Islands, and at British troops in Greece, the Near 
East, and, earlier, in Indonesia. Both we and the Russians 
should remember, however, and make allowance for the fact, 
that these troops are, with almost no exception, precisely 
where they were located at the cessation of hostilities. 

It is true that the Russian influence is much greater in 
eastern Europe and probably greater in the Far East than 
it has ever been before because of another phenomenon which 
deserves some explanation. Throughout its modern history 
Russia has faced, around most of its eastern and southern 
perimeter, and particularly on its western boundary, more or 
less continuous political pressure from one or more great 
powers. Japan has now disappeared as a great power. China 
is rent by internal dissension, although, paradoxically, she is 
more free from many-sided external influence than she has 
been for over a century. Britain is relatively weaker from 
China to Turkey than she has been since Napoleon. And in 
Europe, where Russia has had to face the might of a strong 
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Sweden, Poland, Prussia, Austria-Hungary, and Germany, 
there is an almost complete absence of political power be- 
tween herself and France. 

Politics is a form of nature which, like other forms, cer- 
tainly abhors a vacuum. In the same way that the great 
powers were in the nineteenth century irresistibly drawn 
into the vortex of the decaying Ottoman Empire in what is 
commonly referred to as the Eastern Question, Russia is 
naturally being drawn toward Manchuria, China, India, the 
Middle East, and particularly toward central Europe. Were 
Russia the least imperialistically minded of the powers, she 
could hardly stop the extension of her sphere of influence into 
these vacuum areas, and particularly into a predominant 
position in central Europe, until she meets the pressure of 
the influence of some other great power. Present-day Russia, 
not being noticeably reluctant to extend its power, is quite 
naturally tending to fill this vacuum. In the Far East it is 
meeting and will continue to meet the power of the United 
States. In the rest of Asia it is meeting and will continue to 
meet the power of Britain, which, however, is in the process 
of diminishing, particularly in India. In Europe she meets 
no really competitive power east of the British and American 
zones of Germany. In such a situation it is certainly no won- 
der that in Europe, at least, Russia has secured the zone of 
so-called friendly governments which she desired. 

Another one of our special questions, which in this case is 
something of a repetition of that of 1919, is the difficulty 
which results from the political immaturity of many of the 
peoples of the world. The United Nations has taken as one 
of its premises the ultimate independence of the various 
national groups. The fact is, however, that the ability of 
certain of these peoples to stand alone, as the League of Na- 
tions Covenant put it, varies tremendously from country to 
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country. The internal responsibilities for law and order and 
self-government, and the external responsibilities of meeting 
one’s international obligations in a community of nations, are 
things which are difficult to impress upon groups of people for 
the first time feeling the freedom of national independence. 

In the past such political irresponsibility and immaturity 
have been taken advantage of very often by imperialistic 
powers. Now, presumably such aggressive imperialism is not 
to take place. The problem of tutelage still remains, however, 
and the question arises as to the basis on which such im- 
mature nations can be taught their national responsibilities. 

This does not necessarily mean that political maturity 
implies that these young nations should do things in our way. 
As a matter of fact, we should hope that they will learn to 
solve their problems in a better way than we have met some 
of ours, but there is a danger, in leaving them to an utterly 
free choice, that they may not follow a pattern likely to 
promote the general welfare. In other words, what happens 
if a newly independent nation, such as the Philippines or the 
Indonesian Republic, should set up a dictatorship? We have 
blithely assumed that, if states became independent, they 
would, of their free choice, establish democracies. It just may 
be, however, that this, at least in the short run, will not 
always be the case. 

Presumably, the test should be an international test and 
the criterion should be whether the new states are peace- 
loving members of the international community, rather than 
whether they are democracies, as we understand the term. 
On the other hand, the democracies are thus presented with 
an even more impelling responsibility to demonstrate the 
superior value of their form of government to those who are 
newly presented with a free opportunity to choose their own 
political institutions. 
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Another question, stemming from the fact that problems 
of foreign policy create peculiar responsibilities in a democ- 
racy, is the presentation and our digesting of news and in- 
formation on foreign affairs. We are blessed in this country 
with the best news coverage available to anybody on earth. 
We are blessed, moreover, with a coverage tHat is the most 
free from governmental restraint and censorship. The pres- 
entation of the news which comes to us is not merely the best 
in the world. It is the best in the history of the world. 

The handling of this news, the fact that it is necessarily 
less than complete, and our reception of it, however, make it 
difficult to place this information in its proper focus and 
perspective. Such an avalanche of selected facts and inter- 
pretation rolls in upon us every day that it is easy to reach 
the conclusion that it is all of equal and vital importance. 
The radio commentators, more than the newspapers, tend to 
reinforce this assumption by giving us much of the news in 
a voice tense with the emotion of describing breathtaking 
and worldshaking events. Now, the fact is that there are 
some days, and even some weeks, when there are no breath- 
taking and worldshaking events. The newspapers try to 
indicate the varying importance of their dispatches by the 
size of headlines and the position that the news is given in 
the newspapers. This type of evaluation of foreign news, 
however, is subjected to the vagaries of the news in compet- 
ing fields. Unfortunately for international understanding, the 
great international conferences have to take their chances in 
our newspapers with local murders, overwhelming acts of 
nature, the World Series, and even John L. Lewis. 

Part of the exaggeration of the sense of urgency and im- 
portance imparted to the foreign news is the fault of the 
statesmen themselves. Some of their arguments are not as 
important as their words would indicate. It does seem, for 
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example, that the tremendous importance which Mr. Byrnes 
and Mr. Molotov, respectively, placed on two different dates 
for the opening of the Paris Peace Conference last summer 
was out of all proportion to the intrinsic value of either one. 
Who among us remembers that date? And yet at the time 
one would have thought that there was no more important 
substantive issue before the conference than the date on 
which it was to convene. 

And, speaking of statesmen, we are faced with yet another 
question. It is certainly a cruel and tragic historic jest that 
the world is presented at this critical time with double in- 
adequacy in the leadership of its international relations. In 
the first place, major responsibility for the peace of the world 
comes to rest naturally in the hands of the two strongest 
powers, which, unfortunately, by history, tradition, and 
inclination are the least capable of assuming vast world 
responsibilities at this time. Every other great power except 
Japan has had more experience, more knowledge, and more 
awareness of the problems of world politics than the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Similarly, it is a sad chance that finds several relatively 
inexperienced individuals in the positions of responsibility in 
the three great powers whose fate it is to determine in the 
near future the question of world peace. This is not presented 
as any reflection on the abilities of the men charged with the 
execution of the foreign policy within their respective coun- 
tries, all of whom evidence considerable rapid learning. The 
plain fact is, however, that, as in any other great and com- 
plicated business, there is a tremendous amount of know-how 
in the administration of a foreign policy, which, like other 
technical knowledge in any important administrative enter- 
prise, can be learned only the hard way, by experience. It is 
fantastic that at this critical hour there should be such a 
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small background of experience in international affairs to be 
found in the leadership of the three great powers. 

American leadership has changed almost entirely at the 
top since the death of President Roosevelt less than two 
short years ago. Prior to that there had been a considerable 
continuity, but when, at the close of the war, need for con- 
structive leadership is greatest, we have a new president and 
a new secretary of state, whose experiences in the Senate and 
elsewhere were not especially directed along the lines of 
foreign relations. Similarly, in Great Britain between VE 
Day and VJ Day foreign affairs were taken out of the hands 
of a prime minister long connected with Britain’s foreign 
policy, and a young foreign minister of very considerable 
experience in foreign affairs. Even in the Soviet Union we 
find the head of their Foreign Office with a relatively short 
prior peacetime experience, as a successor in 1939 to Litvinov, 
who had had a much longer and more varied background in 
the direction of Soviet foreign relations. In all three nations 
there is only one person, Marshal Stalin, who presents a 
considerable continuity of personality in administrative of- 
* fice; and, although his responsibilities for foreign policy have 
always been of very great importance, even he lacks the 
experience of foreign travel and participation in a wide vari- 
ety of international contacts and conferences abroad that are 
helpful in meeting international issues as they arise. Interest- 
ingly enough, our major continuity does not come from the 
administrative side at all, but from Senators Connally and 
Vandenberg. 

In the current situation with all its general dislocations, 
friction, and destruction and all its special difficulties, we are 
faced with certain short-run and long-run problems. The 
short-run problems revolve about the question of the legal 
re-establishment of the community of nations, the formation 
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of the new footing upon which the defeated states can begin 
again to have peacetime relations with the rest of the world, 
the question, in short, of the peace treaties. 

Now, it must be pointed out that a peace treaty re- 
establishes peace only in a technical manner of speaking. It 
does not itself re-establish all the prewar relationships of 
trade, commerce, and international good will. It merely sets 
up the legal skeleton upon which the substance of the body 
of the international community may take form. In so far as 
a peace treaty does not in itself re-establish the complete, 
harmonious relations of the states of the world, there cannot 
be what might be called a good peace treaty. With every 
treaty much is left to its later development and to the use 
which the nations make of it. This difficulty of even approx- 
imately meeting the responsibilities of a peace conference has 
been admirably stated in the fifth volume of the monumental 
work, 4 History of the Peace Conference of Paris, edited by 
H. W. V. Temperley, probably the leading historian of the 
Paris Peace Conference of 1919: 

The great and absorbing preoccupation of a Peace Confer- 
ence is, or ought to be, to make peace. Until peace is made, the 
state of war continues; an armistice is not peace; and every 
day that the state of war continues is an untold misfortune to 
all concerned, even though fighting has ceased. The urgent 
necessity is to bind up the severed ties, to set going once more 
the current of life between countries, which was blocked by 
the war, and to do it as quickly as possible. It is necessary to 
insist on this truism, because it is so apt to be forgotten by 
brilliant and inventive critics. A Conference must aim at the 
possible, not the ideal. Otherwise, it will dissolye in long 
academic discussions, and lose sight of its practical object. It 
is fatal for it to be ambitious. If it can make peace quickly, and 
at the same time do nothing to prevent future development on 
sound lines, it has done a very great deal, and as much as can 
be expected of it. Some people expect too much of a Confer- 
ence, and bitter disappointment is the inevitable result. In 


matters financial and economic there is no finality. Boundaries 
can be fixed, and if they are rightly fixed can be expected to 
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endure for a considerable period, and to become part of the 
permanent framework of nations. Even if the boundaries are 
badly drawn, it often happens that they become accepted. But 
economic and financial relations cannot be fixed with the same 
definity and permanence. They are constantly growing or 
changing. No treaty which deals with such matters can do 
more than mark a certain stage, adjust difficulties which 
have already arisen, and give a fair opportunity to the future 
to develop on good lines. 


Moreover, every peace treaty carries within itself certain 
elements of punishment, as well as reconstruction, and very 
often these two elements are at variance with each other. 
Historically, victors have almost universally imposed on 
vanquished one or more of the following limitations: dis- 
armament of some kind, including demilitarization and the 
razing of fortresses, certain annexations of territory, or at 
least rectifications of frontiers, and some indemnity or repa- 
ration. 

All of these provisions may in various cases have the 
aspects of both punishment and reconstruction. Demilitariz- 
ing the enemy may be both punishment and a contribution 
to future peace. Reparations may be looked upon at the same 
time as both fines and damages, and although many boundary 
changes may be criticized as being purely in the nature of 
territorial larceny, there have been many cases of boundary 
changes which may be fairly considered as introducing a 
greater justice to the borderlands concerned. As a matter of 
fact, it is extremely unwise to commit oneself emotionally to 
the fairness or justice of many of the international boundaries 
of the world. In such areas of mixed-up populations as we 
find in southeastern Europe, for example, one may say with 
some accuracy that there is no such thing as a just boundary. 
The Russians have a saying that what is good for a Russian 
will kill a German; but it is equally true that in Transylvania 
what is just for Rumanians may be unjust for Hungarians; 
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and in that geographic expression known as Macedonia, if by 
any stretch of the imagination a settlement could be achieved 
which would be fair to Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia, it 
would be looked upon as manifestly unfair by most of the 
local inhabitants, who consider themselves not true citizens 
of the states mentioned, but Macedonians. 

In the long run, on the other hand, our problems are less 
those of the immediate drafting of peace treaties, although 
the new status quo set up by the peace treaties is a condition 
precedent for the solution of long-run problems. They are 
more the reconstruction of the peaceful channels of world 
politics and world economic relations, the recognition of a 
community of interests in the nations of the world, and the 
building of an international political structure which will aid 
in the positive and constructive aspects of these problems, 
as well as deter and possibly prevent destructive outbreaks 
of violence. 

A war situation arises when there is a conflict of interests 
between two nations or groups of nations which they con- 
sider worth fighting for, and when each nation or group of 
nations thinks, if the test is submitted to the test of force, 
that it has a chance to win. This analysis poses a fundamental 
problem of international government. We must be prepared 
to reduce and, as far as possible, to eliminate the sources and 
causes of international frictions that may result in open war. 
At the same time we should, if possible, establish an inter- 
national authority of sufficient strength and prestige so that 
no state will consider when its interests are in question that, 
if it resorts to the use of force against this international 
authority, it has a fair chance to win. The violent aggressors 
in our time did not plunge their countries into war with the 
intention that it would add to the illustrious pages of our 
military history and that of our allies. Hitler, Mussolini, and 
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the Japanese war lords embarked upon their expeditions of 
conquest, we must not forget, in the expectation that they 
would win. In the future it is clear that the need is for inter- 
national sanctions strong enough so that it is evident in 
advance that the chances are that such a resort to force will 
not be victorious. , 

As one views the difficulties besetting the path to world 
peace, certain rather obvious obstacles and questions arise. 
In the first place, if there should be any degree of good will 
common to the victorious powers, the natural and most easy 
assumption in regard to the dangers to the peace would arise 
in regard to the states which have just been defeated. Ger- 
many, Japan, and, to a lesser extent, their satellites are full 
of revenge. In spite of our efforts to re-educate them, they 
have shown a very human resistance to such re-education. 
The result is that one may confidently expect that, if the 
Germans and Japanese were by any chance permitted at any 
early date to acquire the strength to re-embark upon the 
path of war, they would in all likelihood do so without the 
slightest compunction. Their economic, political, and par- 
ticularly boundary situations are such that they feel that 
they have in full measure the first criterion for the outbreak 
of war, namely a conflict of interests worth fighting about. 
Unless the Germans and the Japanese have acquired a greater 
sense of peace and responsibility for the international com- 
munity than vanquished states usually show, they would be 
quite willing to change their present status by a resort to 
force, if they believed that there was any chance that such a 
resort to force would be victorious. Germany and Japan then 
are the first keys to world peace. 

To a number of students of international affairs it 1s an 
axiom that Germany and Japan cannot forcibly disturb the 
peace of the world. As of the present moment, I think we can 
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all agree no one believes that these powers are able to make 
an overt attempt to overthrow the present situation by a 
resort to force. The question is one for the future, five years, 
ten years, or twenty years hence. The Germany of 1918 was 
hardly in a better position to deny the will of its conquerors 
than is the Germany of 1947, but in less than twenty-one 
years the new and revived and remilitarized Germany was 
inflicting on Poland a lightning war, the impact of which had 
never before been seen in all the annals of military history. 

From time to time we have received in this country reports 
of certain observers who have been to Germany and Japan, 
particularly the former. They have often arrived at two 
conclusions. The first is that Germany has no military 
strength or power of revival, and is no threat to the peace. 
The second, delivered almost in the same breath, is that if 
we do not cut Germany’s heavy industry and particularly 
the armament business, if we free the Nazi leaders, if we do 
not supervise Germany in one way or another for at least 
twenty years, Germany will again set out upon the path of 
aggressive war. One cannot, therefore, assume it as perma- 
nently axiomatic that Germany and Japan cannot start 
another war. It is one of our duties to see that they cannot, 
preferably, of course, that they do not desire to, but prac- 
tically that they shall be unable to build again the forces 
which would make possible another major conflict. 

Most students of international affairs, however, are quite 
aware of the fact that the powers who are at present most 
able to resort to force in the pursuit of their objectives are 
not the late losers, but are the powers that were victorious 
in the recent war. Very frankly, a source of possible conflict 
in the near future may arise from the relations between 
Russia, Great Britain, and the United States. Thus, the 
relations of these great powers are, if possible, worthy of 
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even fuller study than the threat of the late Axis aggressors. 

There is one final consideration which should be presented 
in concluding the picture of the status quo. The question 
often arises as to the immediacy of the likelihood that open 
conflict will again break out. In this connection it should be 
observed that there appears to be in international affairs a 
more or less distinguishable difference between what might 
be called a postwar and a prewar era. Following World War 
I the world had something over a decade in which to bind 
up its wounds. Efforts were made toward the re-establish- 
ment of peace in terms of adjusted political boundaries, 
establishment of peaceful procedures for the settlement of 
disputes, the setting up of an international organization, 
suggestions for disarmament, and efforts for international 
economic collaboration. During that time, in spite of the 
minor wars which have been alluded to, there was no dis- 
position, coupled with ability, on the part of any great power 
forcibly to disturb the general international situation. 

With the Japanese campaigns in Manchuria in 1931 and 
at Shanghai in 1932, German remilitarization in 1935 and 
reoccupation of the Rhineland in 1936, and the entrance by 
Italy into a war with Ethiopia in 1935, however, a prewar 
era was clearly begun in which particularly the last two of 
these great powers publicly proclaimed their desire to over- 
turn the existing status quo, both regionally and generally, 
by a resort to armed force. With such clear and unequivocal 
statements of aggressive intention, accompanied by corre- 
sponding actions, the likelihood of a major war became in- 
creasingly serious. In such an era it is obvious that the pro- 
spective victims of aggression should not merely strive to keep 
their powder dry, but should follow a policy of rearmament 
and seeking alliances in an effort to meet the evident threat. 
A postwar period, on the other hand, is characterized by the 
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prostration of the losers and the exhaustion and demobiliza- 
tion of the winners, and is generally susceptible of all kinds 
of constructive efforts toward keeping the peace. In such a 
period the outbreak of a world war seems generally improb- 
able, and time is available for constructive peace efforts. 

Observation of our current period leads one to believe that 
we are now in such a postwar era. There is no immediate 
threat to the general peace from Germany, Italy, Japan, or 
the satellite states. Current talk of war, and the amount of 
this prevalent in the United States amazes every visitor or 
returning American, proceeds from the theory that an early 
outbreak of open hostilities between the United States and 
the Soviet Union is likely. On the face of the evidence, one 
can hardly conclude that this is the case. Both the United 
States and the Soviet Union not merely have very great 
reason for wanting a period of peace; they have greatly de- 
mobilized their armed forces in the last year and a half. Russia 
has no navy worthy of the name. She apparently has no 
atomic bomb. Neither does she have a strategic air force. 
Our navy, like our army, has suffered greatly in efficiency 
from a period of demobilization, and our air force is certainly 
far below what anyone would call combat strength. More- 
over, there is no clear indication in either country that any 
branch of its armed forces is currently being built up to 
wartime combat strength. 

At the same time, the two powers are consistently and 
continuously seeking to settle between themselves their out- 
standing political issues. These efforts are not proceeding 
rapidly, or too successfully, but there is no indication that 
either is seriously contemplating dropping such negotiations 
and preparing to settle these issues by a resort to force. 

As opposed to a prewar era, in which every measure should 
be taken in view of a nation’s defense needs, certain other 
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policies become possible in a postwar era, in which, appar- 
ently, we currently find ourselves. This is a period for dis- 
armament. It is a period to establish a new and, if possible, 
more just status quo among the nations. It is, thirdly, a period 
in which we should bend every effort to the achievement of 
multilateral steps for the maintenance and preservation of 
peace. 

It may be said, also, that in a postwar period there is less 
need of urgency than there is in a prewar era. Peace is always 
an urgent matter, but in a postwar period deliberation is not 
fatal. We have seen, within the last few months, many out- 
standing issues on which we differed from the Russians reach 
a reasonably acceptable compromise solution by patient 
effort, extending over a long period of time. As of any given 
moment, some international questions have no solution. If 
two diametrically opposite views are maintained, it may be 
better in some cases not to raise as an issue a clash of opinion, 
but to postpone for solution such a problem which may be- 
come easier to solve when subsidiary questions are settled, 
or when conditions which have led to an intransigent attitude 
on the part of one, or both powers, may have changed. This 
also is different from the situation in a prewar era, in which 
every postponement, every hesitation, every sidestepping of 
a major issue, may in fact lead to disaster. In a postwar 
period there is no time to waste, but undue haste should not 
endanger the quality of decisions; and we have certainly seen 
some cases, as, for example, the Trieste question, on which a 
solution was impossible during the year 1945, brought to a 
kind of compromise settlement during the year 1946. 

Our current situation is not exactly rosy. Our problems 
are all but overwhelming. The path before us is rough and 
steep, and with one misstep we may, with our atomic bomb, 
go bouncing off into oblivion. But the situation is neither an 
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act of God, nor some Greek tragedy inevitably compelling us 
toward impending doom. We are face to face with man-made 
problems, most of which, down through history, have been 
met many times before. They must be susceptible of solution 
by man. Intrinsic to such a solution is the relation of the 
great powers, which will be the theme of the next lecture. 


II 
THE RELATIONS OF THE GREAT POWERS 


Rs any consideration of the relationships of the great 
powers, either for good or evil, certain elementary factors 
have to be taken into consideration. Among the first is the 
disparity of power between the various members of the so- 
called family of nations. The term “power” here is used 
merely in the general sense of the strength which enables a 
state to carry out its will, even if opposed by other states. 

Within any given state the individuals that compose the 
political community also vary considerably in political in- 
fluence, in economic wealth, and in social prestige. In these 
respects the span of variation between individuals at the 
extreme ends of the social spectrum may be about as wide 
as that between the power of great states and that of small 
states. The chief difference, however, is that in most com- 
munities of individuals the power and influence of any one 
person is usually a very small fraction of the power wielded 
by all of the individuals that compose the community, and 
usually is very small in proportion to the power wielded by 
those individuals collectively organized into the political 
entity called the state. 

In the international community, however, the number of 
individual units is so much smaller than it is within any 
given state that we find not only a tremendous disparity of 
power between the greatest states and the smallest, but also 
that the power possessed by the greatest states is a very 
large proportion of the total power of all the individuals in 
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the international community. Moreover, the total power 
wielded by two or three of the greatest states is greater than 
all of the power wielded by the rest of the members of the 
international community. Finally, since in a world of sov- 
ereign states the individual nations are reluctant to turn over 
any great amount of power to an international organization, 
we find that the power wielded by the individual great states 
of the world is infinitely greater, in terms of ability to compel 
compliance and in the use of force, than that of any inter- 
national organization heretofore established. In every other 
political organization, civilized or uncivilized, an early effort 
-has been made to place more power in the hands of the gov- 
ernment than in the hands of any given member of the state. 
This fundamental problem of what is called the monopoly of 
coercion, when extended to the level of world politics, poses 
one of the most serious challenges in the current international 
scene. 

It has long been customary to admit the existence of the 
disparity of power among states and to refer to a small select 
few, which are the strongest in the international community, 
as the great powers. [This is not a twentieth-century term or 
a new concept. The distinction between the states of great 
power and the states of lesser power is one that grows from 
a factual situation and is so well recognized that the termi- 
nology and concepts have long been part of our political 
thinking. 

It should be added also that, contrary to what we have 
been told by many writers in recent years, there is no par- 
ticular virtue inherent in a state because it is small. The 
moral distinction that many have attempted to draw be- 
tween the great powers which are wicked per se and the small 
powers which are all sweetness and light is not a distinction 
which has resulted from an observation of the facts of inter- 
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national life. The British dominions, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and the small neighboring states of western Europe are 
usually cited as examples of virtue inherent in states because 
they are small. On the other hand, we do not have such 
examples among the states of southeastern Europe, and our 
Latin American neighbors have varied greatly in their politi- 
cal virtues. In fact, it appears that it is sometimes possible 
for a small state, because of relative obscurity, to get away 
with things which in a big state would be much more likely 
to come under the scrutiny of the international press. 

Now, it must generally be conceded that the matter of 
world peace is a matter of good relations between the great 
powers. Any conflict between the great powers which is al- 
lowed to proceed unchecked, to fester, grow, and draw in a 
larger and larger area of dispute will lead to a world war. 
That is not to say that great wars may not start as small 
wars, and it is quite true that major conflict may spring from 
such small power trouble areas as the Balkans, the so-called 
cockpit of Europe. If the conflict is confined to the small 
_ states, however, and there is no essential conflict between the 
great powers, general peace may be preserved, as it was to a 
considerable degree in the Balkans in the nineteenth century 
by the functioning of what we call the Concert of Europe. 

Not merely does the peace of the world depend largely, 
however, on the equilibrium and lack of conflict between the 
great powers. It has often been observed that the equilibrium 
between the great powers becomes more and more sensitive 
with the decrease in the number of powers. 

Prior to 1914 there were eight great powers of somewhat 
comparable strength. After 1919 Austria-Hungary disap- 
peared. Of the remaining seven, the United States had grown 
greatly in relative strength, but it and Japan were both 
disinclined to play any great part in the area where world 
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politics had long been most competitive, that is, in Europe. 
But of the European great powers, neither Germany nor 
Russia was at that time in a position to fulfill the role of a 
great power. What had long been considered as the tradi- 
tional responsibilities of the great powers thus fell upon a 
weak Italy, a weakened France, and Great Britain, which in 
fact were aided by a number of minor powers, some of which 
had been formed as a result of World War I. 

Today the great powers have been further reduced in 
number. Italy, Germany, and Japan cannot be considered 
great powers at present. China, in some respects potentially 
the greatest power in the world for some future century, has 
as yet progressed so slowly technologically in proportion to 
its demographic and territorial strength that it cannot be 
considered on a par with the other great powers. France, due 
to the effects of the war, must also be considered a somewhat 
minor element among the great powers. There are, in fact, 
only three really great powers, and of these three Great 
Britain admittedly is considerably weaker in many of the 
elements of power than the United States and the Soviet 
Union. We must frankly face the perhaps unpleasant fact 
that for the first time in the modern era a vast majority of 
the elements of power possessed by all of the states of the 
world in fact lies within the control of only two members of 
the community of nations. These power relationships of the 
world have led William Fox, of the Yale Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, to refer to the situation as essentially bi- 
polar, and to give the name super-powers to these greatest 
of the great powers. 

Now, if the power situation of the world, as has been 
observed, becomes noticeably more sensitive when the num- 
ber of great powers is reduced, it is clear that power relation- 
ships at present are infinitely more sensitive than before, 
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with the predominance of the power of the world centering 
about only two separate entities. In a multipolar power re- 
lation one state may lose power to several states or to another 
single state without greatly affecting the comparative power 
relationships of the whole number of the great powers. But 
in a bipolar power situation it is evident that almost any 
change in power relationships in the world may accrue directly 
or indirectly to one or the other of these two super-powers 
and hence disturb the existing equilibrium between them. 

In such a world it must be acknowledged that the birth of 
the United Nations comes at a most inauspicious time. On 
the other hand, it is quite clear that the success of the United 
Nations will depend primarily upon the good relations of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Political scientists are 
in the habit of saying that power and responsibility should 
rest in the same place, usually meaning that sufficient power 
should be allocated to provide for existing responsibilities. 
This principle may work in reverse, however, and it should 
be clear to all that the United States and the Soviet Union 
have the power to make the United Nations function effec- 
tively, and should understand the resulting responsibilities 
which flow from the factual existence of that power. 

The existence of the concentration of power in the great 
powers lies at the foundation of the establishment of what we 
have come to call in recent days the veto. Now the veto, with 
all its shortcomings, is an improvement over past practice, 
because one of the former assumptions regarding the soy- 
ereign equality of states was that a state could be bound only 
by its own consent, that is, that every state could veto any 
new international rule from having binding effect upon it. 
It must be admitted, of course, that we had maneuvered 
around this requirement extra-legally in certain cases, as, for 
example, in the systems of weighted voting in various inter- 
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national administrative unions such as the Universal Postal 
Union, and in the actions of a limited number of nations, 
chiefly the great powers, in undertaking to regulate inter- 
national waterways, partition Africa, or constitute new Bal- 
kan states. In the case of the small countries, frankly, their 
acquiescence sooner or later was forthcoming, or their con- 
sent was implied. But the general rule was the rule of una- 
nimity, and in the League of Nations substantive matters 
could be vetoed in either the Council or the Assembly by any 
member, no matter how small. 

Viewing the past, therefore, the so-called veto of the 
United Nations is an obvious improvement. No one state 
can block recommendations in the Assembly or the subsidiary 
organizations. Even in the Security Council, improvement in 
international affairs or the settlement of international dis- 
putes can no longer be prevented by a single state—if it is 
small. In an unhappy but practical recognition of the fact 
that the great powers must enforce the provisions of the 
Charter, however, the great powers have retained the historic 
right, once conceded to all, to block international action. 
This is not democracy as we know it. It is not, broadly speak- 
ing, fair and just. It certainly is not world government. It is 
merely a recognition of one of the present-day factors of 
international relations which many hope may be changed 
within our lifetime, but which, as of 1947, still persists. The 
veto, however, merely emphasizes the point that was first 
made. Unanimity among the great powers, and particularly 
among the super-powers, gives the United Nations a chance 
to perform its functions and work out its destiny. Vital con- 
flict between the great powers reduces the United Nations to 
a nonentity and returns a sad and sickened world to the 
stark realities of the historical application of power politics. 

Now, it may further be observed that the current existence 
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and predominance of the so-called Big Three and many of the 
disturbing elements of their mutual relations are results of 
the recent war. The disappearance of the Axis states from the 
list of great powers, the admission of China to the charmed 
circle, the weakened position of France, and the tremen- 
dous increments of absolute and relative strength acquired 
by the United States and the Soviet Union are a direct result 
of the military occurrences of the last eight years. 

Moreover, the Big Three, as well as France and China, 
had a major objective in fighting the war, namely in not being 
overcome by the threat of Axis domination. Self-defense, up 
until very recent times, has always been looked upon as a 
respectable and sufficient war aim. It is only within our time 
that we have added to defensive measures the hopeful war 
aims stating that out of the conflict good should come for the 
minor peoples of the world and for the standard of inter- 
national relations prevailing generally. In its crudest form we 
may suggest that the primary aim of the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union was not to get licked, and by 
not being licked they meant more or less a retention of the 
status quo, not always strictly in accord with the published 
war aims. 

Historically, victory has also carried with it the possibility 
of the improvement of the victor’s prewar situation, a possi- 
bility which has confronted the Big Three after this war. 
Generally speaking, all are reluctant to give up anything 
which they possessed when they were brought into the war, 
and particularly the Russians and ourselves have been re- 
luctant to withdraw from certain advances made as a result 
of the military situation. The fact is that high moral aims for 
general world welfare were not exactly the basis on which the 
Big Three entered the war, but sprang up as the war pro- 
gressed and grew out of the hopes of victory and the propa- 
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gandist value of convincing ourselves and possible allies 
throughout the world of the good faith of our intentions. 

Considering the general reluctance, therefore, in view of 
the power situation among themselves, of each of the Big 
Three and particularly each of the Big Two to give up any- 
thing which it possessed when it entered the war, and even 
anything which it may have acquired during the progress of 
the war at the cost, we are often reminded, of blood and 
treasure, it is quite obvious that the relationship of the great 
powers is one which has inherent within it the major difh- 
culties which must be met in the near future. The great 
powers are aware of the fact that they have been instru- 
mental in setting up a new world organization which will 
facilitate more peaceful relations of nations in the future. 
They have not turned over to that organization the settle- 
ment of the recent war. They are in fact going forward slowly 
and somewhat blindly, groping with one hand, apparently 
the left hand, for new procedures, new methods, new inter- 
national solutions for the current problems which beset them. 
At the same time it is apparent that they still are grasping 
firmly in their right hands the used, tried, and time-honored 
elements of the application of state power, and it is under- 
standable that they will be reluctant to relinquish what they 
now have in their right hands for something which they are 
not yet sure they have grasped with their left hands. 

Little time will be spent upon a discussion of Anglo- 
American relations. Generally speaking, we have no out- 
standing territorial questions which would appear to create 
major friction between us. Each has conceded a lifeline to the 
other. We have not agreed what shall be done to the Italian 
colonies, and the British want a solution which it appears the 
Americans would be reluctant to concede, namely that the 
colonies would become a part of the British Empire, at least 
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on a trusteeship basis; but I think we can assume that that 
question will not create an international crisis. 

Generally speaking, we have no great ideological conflicts. 
Since the Revolutionary War we have tended to agree on the 
principles of democracy. The British view of the British 
Empire varies considerably from ours, but’ we have gotten 
used to its existence even though we are somewhat ignorant 
of its virtues, and the British have, to a degree, learned to 
tolerate our rather acid criticism of it; but again it seems that 
this issue will hardly create a national cleavage between our 
countries. 

In the economic realm we have given each other a pretty 
good run for the money in a very literal sense. There has been 
sharp economic competition, and the fact that it may take a 
slightly different form under a socialist regime does not seem 
to make it likely that that will reduce the British effort to 
remain our strongest competitor in the struggle for world 
trade. Then there was the sterling bloc, which irritated us 
considerably during and after the war, and the question of 
Empire preferences still bobs up. The fact, however, is that 
this economic competition, as we believe in a competitive 
system, has probably been good for both of us, and, although 
the British are not sure that it will continue to be good for 
them, it seems this question also should create little cause 
for real international conflict. 

It is perhaps even more significant that psychologically 
the Americans and British seem totally unprepared to drift 
into a situation in which they would be on opposite sides of 
a real international conflict. There have been scattered sug- 
gestions that with the new socialist government in England, 
one should be prepared to see the British drift toward a 
pro-Russian view and away from such a close relationship to 
capitalistic America. There has been little evidence of a trend 
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in this direction since the socialist government came to 
power. It has long been understood that differences of opin- 
ion between communists and socialists have often enjoyed 
more vigor than those between the two of them on one side 
and capitalism on the other. Likewise, in the field of world 
politics there has been little indication that Bevin and Molo- 
tov, both considerably to the left of center, are necessarily 
very close to each other in their ideas of the relationship of 
Great Britain as a world power and the Soviet Union as a 
world power. 

In the matter of Anglo-Russian relations, there seems some 
reason for conflict. Territorially, the British and Russians 
rub against each other in many parts of the world. Ideo- 
logically, they do not see eye to eye. But if the British have 
as a primary concern collaboration with the United States 
on questions of major international significance, then per- 
haps the relations of the Soviet Union and Great Britain may 
in part, at least, be resolved in the question of Soviet- 
American relations. 

Now in the matter of relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union there are two or three preliminary 
considerations, the first two of which are axioms. The first 
axiom is the existence of the Soviet Union, a federal state of 
almost 200,000,000 inhabitants. It would be absurd to men- 
tion the existence of this sizable body of people thus politi- 
cally organized, were it not for the fact that from 1917 to 
1933 the United States did, in fact, officially assume that 
they did not exist. Since their existence is a fact and there is 
little likelihood that they can all be transplanted to the moon 
or elsewhere by a wave of a wand, it behooves us to remember 
their numbers and power, and to consider them not as ob- 
noxious upstarts, but as a very real and consistent force in 
most of Eurasia. The second axiom is that Russia is a dic- 
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tatorship, a thoroughgoing, doublefisted dictatorship. It will 
not be of any help to try to ignore this fact, or explain it 
away. Our real question is not whether this exists, but 
whether democracy, as we have it in this country, can exist 
on the same planet with such a dictatorship. 

The Russians, as will be mentioned presently, occasionally 
cloud the issue by referring to their dictatorship both as a 
dictatorship of the proletariat and as a democracy. To them 
those terms are synonymous. To us they are not. It may be 
conceded that Russia does, after a fashion, consult her people 
by the method of elections, and at the local governmental 
and party level. In the administration, however, of national 
policy there is no leeway for minority rights and little ap- 
parent influence by public opinion on the carrying out of 
public policy. We might thus describe the Russian form of 
government as primarily an administrative dictatorship, 
rather than a dictatorship of the proletariat. This is not to 
say that this dictatorship is identical with the one in Ger- 
many, Italy, or Japan. In international affairs the existence 
of a dictatorship is of less consequence than the degree of 
aggressiveness of its foreign policy. 

Now, as opposed to this very real problem of the Russian 
dictatorship, we have the historical fact that throughout our 
history and that of Russia both of the countries have gotten 
along with each other rather better than with the other great 
powers. Each has been aligned against the other less often 
than against any other great power. This is not, as will be 
observed in a moment, because we are so far distant from 
each other and have had no clash of interests in our recent 
history. On the contrary, there was friction after the First 
World War, and very serious questions were, at an earlier 
time, raised over our relations with Russia along the north- 
western shores of North America. It is a fact, however, that 
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there are between the two countries practically no old his- 
toric grudges which would lend themselves to an inflamma- 
tion of the chauvinistic spirit at the expense of their good 
relations. 

The final preliminary consideration is the necessity to 
develop, in so far as possible, an objective attitude in viewing 
Russian-American relations. The very mention of the Soviet 
Union upsets a considerable number of our fellow citizens. 
Recollections of the original Bolshevik revolution, of the 
purges which have been held, of the machinations of the 
Comintern, of the obnoxious activities of American commu- 
nists, are sufficient in the minds of many people to place the 
Russians beyond the limits of possible codperation and the 
assumptions of international good will. But the imperative 
necessity of the maintenance of good relations with Russia, 
if at all possible, as the most critical element in the problem 
of world peace, demands that we minimize our emotions and 
study the difficulty with as little visceral disturbance as 
possible and with as clear and balanced a view as we can 
possibly muster. 

In the analysis of United States-Russian relations we 
should separate two problems that appear to be separable, 
but which are often confused, and the confusion of them adds 
to our disturbance. We shall look at Russia first on a non- 
ideological basis, to try to study Russian actions of the pres- 
ent and the recent past without any relation to communism, 
but rather as the actions of any great power. Subsequently, 
we shall add the ideological factor and see what appear to be 
the things that Russia is doing because she is communistic. 
To put it very plainly, when we look behind the door to see 
if a Russian threat is there, we ought to know in advance 
whether we expect to find a soldier of the Red Army in full 
equipment, or a communist propagandist and agitator. Dis- 
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covering the latter instead of the former raises the question 
of certain very different methods of defense; and, if both a 
Russian soldier and a communist agitator are back there, 
we ought to know that too. 

As has been noted, the question of world peace during our 
time is the question whether the United States can live peace- 
ably with Russia as a great power. In any consideration of 
present difficulties between these two nations, territorial 
questions are perhaps the first that come to mind. Now, it 
is of considerable interest that we appear to have the least 
friction with the Russians where our two countries are in 
fact in the closest territorial proximity. It should be recalled 
that our territorial limits at the end of the Aleutian chain are 
only a few miles apart, but the fact is that since our purchase 
of Alaska from the Russians eighty years ago, there has been 
practically no international difficulty in spite of our close 
proximity in that area. There were certain doubts raised in 
the minds of some, it is true, when the Russians reacquired 
the Kurile Islands at the end of the recent war, but, all 
things considered, there has been an amazing lack of dis- 
agreement between the two powers in the area where North 
America most closely approaches northeastern Asia. This is 
not to say that friction may not develop there. The aviation 
experts have already called attention to the fact that in an 
age of air power this bridge between our two continents con- 
stitutes a natural focus for future international airways. At 
present, however, our relationships in this area have been 
exceptionally good. 

In Manchuria, contrary to the predictions of a great 
number of observers prior to the Chinese-Russian treaty of 
1945, the Russians have not in fact annexed the territory. In 
that area the Russians have partially withdrawn except from 
Dairen and Port Arthur, positions used by them prior to the 
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Russo-Japanese war. In one respect the Russians have with- 
drawn in Manchuria too rapidly for the general good, as the 
Chinese government has not been in a position to take over 
the territory as the Russians withdrew. The selective con- 
fiscation of machinery by the Russians, however, will prove 
a very real deterrent to the economic rehabilitation of the 
area. 

In Iran a year ago the Russians apparently intervened in 
an internal political squabble in the province of Azerbaijan. 
This was in an area in which the United States does not have 
well-developed specific interests of any kind, although it was 
in a country in which the British have long been vitally 
interested. In Azerbaijan, a province in the northern part of 
Iran within the area conceded by Great Britain in 1907 to 
be a Russian sphere of influence, the Soviet policy apparently 
went beyond what is naturally understood as a sphere of 
influence and actively aided in the establishment of an au- 
tonomous provincial government more friendly to Russia. In 
recent weeks, however, the Iranian government has reasserted 
its control in Azerbaijan without any noticeable Russian 
interest in the matter. The British have had a similar sphere 
of influence in southern Iran, but, although there was an 
alleged threat that they would move their troops in from 
Iraq in a somewhat similar fashion this last summer, they 
have not actively intervened in the same way. Through less 
direct means of pressure, however, the British have from 
time to time exercised a very real influence in the affairs of 
this Middle Eastern country. 

The pressure that the Soviet Union has exerted on Turkey, 
both in regard to the provinces of Kars and Ardahan and for 
control of the Straits, is nothing new. For centuries the 
Russians have looked upon the Dardanelles as their first 
choice for a warm-water outlet from their country. They 
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have always been peculiarly sensitive to an unfriendly con- 
trol at Constantinople, but their aspirations have been upset 
oftener by the conflicting views of the other great powers 
than by the defensive strength of Turkey itself. Since the 
First World War the Russians have not appeared willing 
to use force to obtain this outlet. Unless their policy has 
changed in this respect, one may anticipate any change in 
control of the Straits to be the result of international agree- 
ment, rather than unilateral Russian action, although 
Russia probably looks upon this area as the major gap in the 
security zone of friendly states she is building about herself. 
The most irritating extension of Russian control over 
territory has probably been in the eastern part of continental 
Europe, particularly in the Balkans. In this area Russia has 
in general not extended her power to any part that she was 
not in control of when she was drawn into the war, except 
as a result of the military situation. From Poland to Bulgaria, 
and westward to beyond Berlin, Russian troops are now 
located only in areas into which they moved as they pushed 
the Nazis back all the way from Stalingrad. Moreover, it 
might be added, as Walter Lippmann opportunely reminded 
us in a column of October 1g of this last year, we were more 
than pleased in 1943 and 1944 and 1945 to have the four 
hundred Russian divisions move westward through and be- 
yond Russian territory. You may remember that we, as well 
as the Russians, were assailed by fears that our ally might 
make a separate peace with Germany, and we must give a 
full share of credit in the victory over the Nazis to the 
tremendous Russian manpower that was poured unstintingly 
into the eastern front and, in the nature of events, remained 
in occupation in Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, eastern Aus- 
tria, and eastern Germany, and achieved an understandable 
influence in Poland, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. 
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As pointed out in the previous lecture, this situation is not 
unique. American and British troops, also now scattered all 
over the world, are almost without exception in the areas 
into which they were drawn by the movement of the war. 
All three powers have withdrawn their forces to a very con- 
siderable degree, but the military need and the subsequent 
military occupation were the basic reasons for the Russian 
troops being located in countries in which we are irritated to 
find them. There are certain differences, however. It is abun- 
danly ~Jear that a major American interest is to get our 
soldiers home. The Russians have scarcely indicated a similar 
interest. Both countries desire to nourish political institu- 
tions like their own in the countries they occupy. In the 
Russian case the word “nourish” is perhaps not strong 
enough. Our task is easier and looks better, because in west- 
ern Europe we are restoring former democratic regimes. 
Russia naturally refuses to restore the more or less fascist 
governments found before the war in most of eastern Europe, 
and is replacing those with Russian-sponsored communist 
regimes. 

Another item of importance in the Russian predominance 
in eastern Europe is that this area is what has been referred 
to as a natural Russian sphere of influence. A word might be 
said to clarify this point, on which there is unfortunately too 
much ambiguity. There are two kinds of spheres of influence. 
One is the conscious political deal worked out between two 
great powers for the economic exploitation of a backward 
state, in which one power dominates in one part and the 
other power dominates in the other part, each achieving an 
economic monopoly in its own area, although the joint 
arrangement assumes the somewhat fictional continued po- 
litical independence of the backward state itself. Probably 
the best-known example of this kind of an arrangement was 
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the Anglo-Russian agreement thus to divide Persia into 
Russian and British spheres in 1907. 

There is, on the other hand, another kind of sphere of 
influence, which means just what the words imply, namely 
a zone lying about the great powers in which their influence 
predominates over that of other great powers more distantly 
located. This is as natural as the shade from a great tree, 
and the fact is that those living across a political fence may 
be brought periodically into the shade as the shadow moves 
about during the day. That the shade may in some cases be 
beneficent and in some cases quite uncomfortable does not 
invalidate the reality of the shadow. The truth is that there 
is a very persistent tendency for small states adjoining great 
powers to have to take into consideration the will of those 
great powers in the determination by the small states of 
their own foreign policy. Frankly, the Latin American states 
thus take into consideration our attitude toward the things 
they do. Similarly, the countries along the British life line 
have never been and cannot be oblivious to British desires in 
the countries adjoining that life line. 

In the same way, eastern Europe is within the natural 
shadow of the Soviet Union. Doubtless, there are many in- 
habitants that find this shadow a cold and cheerless place in 
which to live. On the other hand, it is not at all clear that 
the heat of American and British political oratory can at all 
mitigate their discomfort. It would appear that it was 
this second kind of sphere of influence, rather than the first 
kind, that Mr. Wallace had in mind in his famous speech of 
last September. In this sense it is not inaccurate to admit the 
existence of predominant Russian influence in eastern Europe 
as one of the facts of international life. It is also evident that 
this influence now extends farther west than ever before as a 
result of the central European power vacuum described in 
the preceding lecture. 
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Russia’s postwar technique in the countries to the west of 
her has not been so much one of annexation as of the con- 
solidation of what she calls a security zone based upon a 
eroup of friendly governments. It is in part, although not in 
detail, a kind of Monroe Doctrine into which she is deter- 
mined that the western political systems shall not be ex- 
tended to the detriment of her own security. It may be that 
the security which she thus gains is entirely ephemeral. If 
she looks upon the establishment of this zone, however, as a 
security measure, any statement by us that that is not the 
case will be of no effect. On the other hand, it is entirely likely 
that any efforts we might make to force democracy, under 
our definition, into these areas will merely reinforce the 
Russian determination to keep the adjacent governments 
free from western control or influence. 

This other word might be added about the eastern Euro- 
pean area. We are still too close to the war to say that the 
present picture is a final one. As a matter of fact, Russian 
control already varies considerably in the different countries 
in eastern Europe, with a surprising degree of permeability 
in the so-called “iron curtain” in the case of Czechoslovakia. 
It should be pointed out also that the Balkan nations have 
been notoriously hard to govern from the outside and, fur- 
thermore, the Russian need for manpower at home makes 
likely a further reduction of Russian military power in the 
countries concerned. It would appear, therefore, that the 
situation in this area is still in a state of postwar flux and we 
cannot be at all sure that the lines of control which have 
existed heretofore will continue uninterruptedly over a long 
postwar period. 

On the other hand, it must further be stated clearly that, 
in spite of the Russians’ being partly drawn in by the military 
situation and the power vacuum in the area, they have clearly 
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infringed what we conceive to be the spirit and the letter of 
the various agreements for the postwar plans for the Balkans. 
They have not noticeably been swayed by us in their ideas 
regarding the governments to be set up in eastern Europe 
and the degree of control which Russia shall extend over 
them. In fact, it appears that the Soviet Union’s chief gain 
in this war has been the formation in these adjacent states of 
governments which the Russians hope will serve as reliable 
buffers against the capitalistic west. On the other hand, it 
must be noted, the Russian voice is less strong than ours in 
western Germany and particularly in Japanese territories, 
though in those areas we feel we are adhering to our agree- 
ments. 

One might summarize the things which the Russians are 
doing to irritate us, to cause suspicion and fear on our part, 
in terms of their high degree of secrecy and seizure of ma- 
chinery in their zones of military occupation from Manchuria 
and Korea to west of Berlin, in terms of their obvious inter- 
ference in Iran, of their repeated pressure on Turkey, par- 
ticularly regarding the Straits, of their domination of eastern 
Europe, and of their showers of rockets which have been 
reported from Sweden from time to time. On the other hand, 
it would only be the part of candor to admit that they can 
look with some trepidation upon our discovery and continued 
production of the atomic bomb, on our numerous reports in 
the press of successful experiments with rockets, on long- 
distance bomber flights from Australia to Columbus, and 
from Honolulu over the top of the earth down across Europe 
to Cairo, on postwar military and naval expenditures many 
times those of any previous peacetime period, on a current 
military establishment of some 1,300,000 in the army and 
650,000 in the navy and marine corps, as compared with 
former peacetime figures of something like ten per cent of 
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those numbers, and on growing military standardization and 
collaboration with Latin America and Great Britain. It is 
quite clear that each country is taking steps in its national 
defenses which are highly irritating and appear quite un- 
necessary to the other. We are quite sure that what we are 
doing is not part of a policy of aggression. But the Russians 
also claim their moves are defensive in nature. In spite of 
these various frictions, it may be said that as a general rule 
we are really challenged by the Russian threat least in the 
area where our interests are greatest, namely in the Far 
East, and that we are being challenged more where our in- 
terests, historically, have been least, that is, in the Near 
East and in eastern Europe. 

In our international economic relations, although we do 
not at all like the Russian economic internal policies, we have 
in the past run into rather less difficulty with the Russians 
than with the British. The Tsarist debts and the problem of 
dumping were very real difficulties in the early days of Soviet 
rule, but in international trade in general we have had less 
competition from the Soviet Union than from most of the 
other great powers. There are a number of complementary 
factors in our economies, and a major basis of potential 
economic relations is that of the Russian need of machinery 
and of international loans. We have been reluctant to loan 
to Russia in the past and it may well be that our major 
change in foreign policy since the last election will be an 
increase in our reluctance to loan abroad, which reluctance 
will probably apply more to Russia than to most countries. 
Our experience in international trade with Russia, however, 
has not been unsatisfactory, and our businessmen who have 
dealt with the Russians have often spoken favorably of their 
promptness in paying their bills and meeting their other 
obligations. Many countries, although in separate ways and 
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in differing degrees, have been somewhat inclined to use 
economic and trade relations as a political weapon, and we 
shall have to anticipate Russian continuation of this attitude. 
In this field, however, even less than in the area of territorial 
frictions, a major source of real international conflict does 
not at present appear as imminent. , 

It is probably on the ideological level that we tangle most 
often and most consistently with the Russians. This ideo- 
logical problem has a number of aspects in which that of 
semantics is certainly not the least. We are finding, to our 
daily dismay, that the Russians have built up a whole political 
vocabulary, using words which we habitually use, but with 
meanings and connotations far from those to which we are 
accustomed. To us democracy means the rule of the majority, 
but not to the extent of infringing certain fundamental rights 
of the minority. The Russians say that democracy is a matter 
of majority opinion which is reflected through the communist 
party and leadership, and is a matter essentially of economic 
welfare, rather than of abstract political rights. Similarly, we 
differ on what is a free election, and on almost every other 
common concept in political affairs. It might naturally be 
assumed from our point of view that the rank-and-file Rus- 
sian and others in eastern Europe would be utterly dissatis- 
fied with their present lot. In many cases, however, the people 
in these eastern European countries and in Russia are, con- 
sidering the generally low standard of living in the area, 
better off now economically and politically than they have 
been in the past. From our point of view the Russian dic- 
tatorship is both real and abhorrent. There are countless 
millions, however, who probably have no great feeling of 
aversion to it, as compared with preceding regimes under 
such leaders as Tsar Nicholas, Pilsudski, Carol, Alexander, 
Metaxas, and Hitler. 
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In addition to a very real clash of opinion on the funda- 
mentals of democratic government and self-determination, 
particularly in eastern Europe, we have been faced with the 
threat of an increase in communist strength in western Eu- 
rope also. Considering the economic situation, the proximity 
of Russia, and the picture which the Russians have given all 
of Europe of the success of their system and their arms, a 
considerable increase in communist party strength was to be 
expected in Germany, France, and Italy. Certainly, after the 
difficult days of democracy, and the fascist developments in 
those same three countries, it was almost certain that there 
would be a pronounced swing to the left. The interesting 
thing about this tendency to the left, which has been very 
real and considerable, has been that the growth of the com- 
munist party was not proportionate. The parties of the right 
have almost disappeared. Almost all party strength is some- 
what to the left of center, but the growth of a new Catholic 
socialist party in all three countries has indicated a pro- 
nounced resistance to a movement to the extreme left and is 
developing, or at least bids fair to develop, a political equi- 
librium, which, although considerably to the left of center, is 
definitely not predominantly communistic. We owe it to 
ourselves and to democracy to support politically and eco- 
nomically these non-communistic parties of the left. We must 
not lump them with the communists and dismiss them all as 
a bunch of radicals. The future of democracy in western 
Europe may literally depend on how wise we are in support- 
ing the non-communist parties of the left. 

The ideological threat of communism in the United States 
seems to be of two kinds. In the first place, there is the ques- 
tion as to whether the communists can by legal, democratic, 
political means gain sufficient strength so that the party may 
ever be in a position to gain real political power. Their nu- 
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merical strength, dwindling consistently for the last fifteen 
years, gives little impression of the imminence of a legal 
acquisition of political power by this method. We must be 
continuously on our guard, however, for the American com- 
munists will try in every way thus to gain power, if not 
through their own party then within some’ other political 
organization. They don’t play the game our way. They will 
make every effort to pack committees and steal positions of 
political influence. Their agreements have no validity as 
against a change in the party line at headquarters. They can- 
not in the least be trusted to participate according to the 
accepted rules of the American game of politics. 

In the economic field, where a nuisance value can be created 
out of all proportion to the numbers of communists involved, 
it would appear more likely that the communists could at 
some future time create a problem of real significance. There 
is no doubt that to the best of their abilities they will con- 
tinue to provide such a nuisance value. That is their theory 
and the history of their methods. It is not, however, a history 
of their successes. Such attempts as we have seen in recent 
years to stage a more or less general strike in this country 
have generally been directed toward gains in wages, hours, 
or working conditions and not toward seizing either factories 
or political power. On the ideological side, therefore, it would 
appear that the threat of a communistic revolution in this 
country is in inverse proportion to the health and strength 
of our own democratic and economic systems and the ade- 
quacy of our labor relations policy. The fundamental com- 
munist assumption that the people in a country ultimately 
shake down into the capitalist and labor groups is denied by 
the presence and vigor of those of us who look upon ourselves 
as members of the middle class. As long as the United States 
remains at peace and the vast majority of people in the 
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country look upon themselves, economically and politically, 
as the middle class, and as long as the economic base for that 
eroup is firm and its political principles sound, the danger 
from an internal communistic revolution would appear rather 
small. 

These statements are not made as a soporific to lull anyone 
to sleep in the face of the very real competition which com- 
munism is giving democracy throughout the world in spite 
of the formal dissolution of the Comintern in 1943. There is 
hardly a better place than the United States, however, in 
which democracy can challenge this threat of communism, 
The communists are working for their ideology seven days a 
week, twenty-four hours a day. There is great likelihood that 
we shall assume that democracy can win singlehandedly 
against such competition on a kind of part-time basis, or 
maybe sitting down. There is much danger in this assumption. 
There appears to be no danger to democracy and our free 
enterprise system if those of us who profess them will give as 
much effort in trying to make them work as the communists 
give to their ideology. If we have faith in our democracy, if 
we can make it vital, if we have faith in our economic system 
and can keep it prosperous, we need not fear the outcome. 
We believe intrinsically in the superiority of democracy over 
any of the isms that have been put forth. The peoples of the 
world will be convinced of this superiority, also, if we make 
our democracy what it should be. 

There are some who begin to wonder if we are not trying 
to buck a world trend. There are those who imply that the 
new wave of the future runs so strongly to the left that it will 
sweep all capitalistic democracy before it at an early date. 
There are doubtless many cases which appear to fortify this 
assumption. It is true that socialistic principles have reached 
a wide acceptance in many of the countries of the world, 
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including some which we have habitually looked upon as 
democratic. It may even appear that the whole world is going 
socialistic, except ourselves. If such be the case, it need not 
necessarily fill us with despair. A pertinent observation on 
this picture was made by Gerald W. Johnson in the New York 
Times Magazine of November 10, 1946, in which he said: 
True, we are in the difficult position occupied by Lenin and 
Trotsky thirty years ago—we are trying to maintain capital- 


ism, as they were trying to maintain communism, in a single 
country. But they got out all right; are we less ingenious? 


Many of our questions, of course, lie in a realm in which we 
ourselves cannot provide the answer. Do the Russians still 
have their hearts set on world revolution, or will they be 
satished with what Stalin himself has called communism in 
one country? It seems clear that there are advocates of both 
within the Soviet Union. As a matter of recent history, we 
have seen Russian policy swing from the first of these ob- 
jectives to the second, and, as the possible success of world 
revolution diminished because of the hardihood of the de- 
mocracies, or the threat of Nazi aggression, emphasis was 
placed on getting along with the democratic world. If we are 
vigilant in preventing the development of fertile soil for 
communism in western Europe, the Far East, and the western 
hemisphere, the Russians will have to give up world revolu- 
tion as an objective to be achieved by ideological means. If 
they try to reach this objective with the Red Army, it will 
make little difference to us whether the objectives are ideo- 
logical or not. 

Now, the interesting thing about the foregoing analysis is 
that imperialism, and the territorial and military threats 
which many think they see in the policies of the Soviet 
Union, are in fact most un-communistic ideologically. Theo- 
retical communism is anti-imperialistic, but in recent years 
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Russian foreign policy has shown far less concern with com- 
munist theory than with the practicalities of national in- 
terest. As a matter of fact, certain of our critics of current 
Russian foreign policy were admirers of the original Bolshevik 
“experiment” and their present unhappiness stems from the 
fact that Stalinism, as they refer to it, has deserted orthodox 
communistic plans and has gone nationalistic in a big way. 
They say, very frankly, that Stalin patterns his actions after 
Peter the Great and Catherine, and not after Marx and 
Lenin. We are brought back, then, to the earlier query. Are 
we threatened by a Red soldier in full battle dress or by a 
communist agitator, who, in all likelihood, will speak English 
with an American accent? As a matter of fact, are we, at the 
moment, vitally threatened by either? We are extremely 
irritated by both. It does not appear, however, that our real 
and vital interests, much less our national existence, are in 
fact at the moment thus endangered. 

We must repeat our original question, as world peace in 
our generation depends upon it more than anything else. 
Can we live with Russia? There are those that assume we 
cannot. Hardly any responsible governmental spokesman, 
however, comes out clearly for the corollaries which follow 
from such a negative answer. Many people talk in an offhand 
fashion of another war, but we are preparing in far less than 
a halfhearted way for that possible contingency. We have 
not yet really convinced ourselves of the necessity of taking 
the steps which must naturally follow if a war with Russia is 
inevitable, and there is no indication that our national foreign 
policy is based on that assumption. 

If, on the other hand, we can live with the Russians, then 
we should survey our international actions to see what steps 
we are taking that make more difficult the matter of living 
with Russia on the same planet on which we both, for better 
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or worse, find ourselves. We must determine in our own mind 
what is the difference between getting pushed around, as 
many refer to it, and, on the other hand, as others say, con- 
- tinuously carrying a chip on our shoulder. Our preparations 
for one or the other of these answers shall naturally receive 
consideration in the third lecture. 


Ill 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


[' may be advisable, as we contemplate a survey of Amer- 
ican foreign policy, to remind ourselves of the warning of 
the Scottish bard: 

O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as others see us! 


It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
An’ foolish notion. 


You may recollect also that this is from the concluding stanza 
of a poem entitled ““To a Louse, on Seeing One on a Lady’s 
Bonnet at Church.” Some critics of American foreign policy 
have suggested that there may be a louse on our diplomatic 
bonnet. If so, that fact should be taken into consideration, 
as well as whether the bonnet is in style and whether it serves 
the purposes of bonnets generally well or not. 

This first suggestion to “see oursels as others see us” may 
perhaps bring to us the shocking consideration that, although 
there is probably no people on earth that would like to be 
universally loved as much as the American people, and al- 
though there is probably no people on earth which looks 
upon itself as so universally loved as the American people, and 
although there is in all probability no people on earth which 
exhibits more genuine generosity than the American people, 
we must be prepared to face the bitter fact that we are not 
universally loved throughout the world. We are the strongest 
power on earth; we are also the richest power on earth. We 
are also a power which is currently expanding its influence, 
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particularly in the west Pacific area. Those things do not add 
up to love. They add up to envy, suspicion, and fear. It is 
usually the case that countries, like individuals, are inclined 
to point with pride to their most favorable national attri- 
butes. Other people, however, very often look at other sides 
of their character. It certainly cannot be denied that the 
armies of the United States have given away more stuff all 
over the world than any similar body has ever done in the 
history of mankind. The candy bars which have been gen- 
erously handed out to the urchins of the far parts of the 
globe, if placed end to end, would doubtless reach to the 
farthest planet and back. On the other hand, there is some 
suspicion that all of the souvenirs brought home by our 
returning servicemen, if laid end to end, might reach an equal 
distance, and it seems to be a generally unhappy fact that 
the friendly countries in which our troops have been stationed 
look upon their leaving with little regret. 

There is a second item which should be considered as a 
general proposition, and that is that foreign policies are not 
created in a vacuum. By the very term, a foreign policy 
means a policy in regard to foreign nations. It would seem 
quite evident, this being the case, that, to a certain extent, 
the foreign policy of any state depends on what other foreign 
nations do. It is perhaps unfortunate that the likelihood of 
this being true increases with the gravity of one state’s re- 
lations with another state. In peaceful times one might con- 
sider ignoring the other nations of the world. In time of 
extreme crisis, however, foreign policy depends to a very 
large extent on what other countries are doing and who is 
fighting whom. 

This point is raised because there seems to be a general 
presumption abroad that the State Department can outline 
a foreign policy without any regard to the other nations of 
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the world toward whom that foreign policy is directed. This 
is, of course, an impossibility. A foreign policy is part action 
and part reaction, and that part of it which is reaction to 
another nation’s policy must be improvised and subjected to 
change from time to time, depending upon the foreign policies 
of various other states. Moreover, in so far as details of a 
foreign policy depend on the acquiescence of another state, 
no one state ever gets all it wants all the time. 

As a third introductory statement, I should like to digress 
a moment to speak about the machinery of our foreign policy. 
In fact, if it is not considered out of place, I should like to say 
one or two feeble words on behalf of the poor old State 
Department. My observations were all most modest. My 
relation with the State Department was strictly on a plane 
which we now have learned from the army to call the lower 
echelon. I do not speak from the Olympian heights, detached 
from and very noticeably above the State Department, 
occupied by the columnists and radio commentators. Mine 
was rather a lowly view, and I can assure you that that 
angle does not always give a picture which coincides with 
that of the superior attitudes acquired from above. 

My first observation is that the planning and conduct of a 
foreign policy is a very complicated affair. As of December 1, 
1946, for example, the United States was currently partici- 
pating in twenty-three international conferences and meet- 
ings of various kinds. This participation had to be both 
planned in advance and supervised from time to time while 
in progress. The public has been led to expect our diplomats 
to draw up complicated peace treaties, for instance, in a 
shorter time than a group of businessmen can buy a railroad 
or a faculty group can work out a plan for general education 
in a great institution of higher learning. 

My second observation regards the State Department it- 
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self and it is that the department is not filled with nincom- 
poops, nor is it filled with sinister men. Generally speaking, 
the members of the department are well trained and have 
been carefully selected. I think the department tends to send 
its men to too many different regions to become an expert 
in any one. The department suffers somewhat also from a 
failing common to any civil service organization, namely the 
tendency to base advancement on the ability to fight off 
disease, rather than on proficiency in the job. 

On the other hand, we are just beginning to wake up to 
the fact that we are the most niggardly great power on earth 
in the conduct of our foreign relations. Only since the law of 
last August have Foreign Service ofhcers been able to work 
up to a salary as high as $13,500 per year, the present top 
salary. In a social atmosphere where one has to do a certain 
amount of official entertaining and in locations that usually 
entail extraordinary expenses, as, for example, in the educa- 
tion of one’s children, the salaries in the top jobs often do not 
pay the necessary expenses and the Foreign Service has not 
been in a position to lure many capable people away from 
either commercial or professional careers in this country. 
Prior to the recent war the State Department had a budget 
smaller than that of any other of the departments, annually 
operating on approximately the money required to build a 
couple of good cruisers. Such an expenditure for preventive 
medicine in the field of international politics is obviously 
inadequate. 

In recent times the State Department has probably been 
the most generally criticized department in Washington. My 
own personal opinion is that this is often unwarranted, but 
there are a number of reasons for it which I think may bear 
some elaboration. In the first place, for certain reasons that 
become obvious when scrutinized, the State Department 
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must carry on its functions with greater secrecy than almost 
any other department. The secrecy arises from two causes, 
both justifiable. In the first place, much of the information of 
the State Department is not its exclusive property; that 1s, 
the negotiations and correspondence with any other country 
are as much the property of that other country as they are of 
the United States. Hence, if the other country desires secrecy, 
the United States can do one of two things, either acquiesce 
in the secrecy, or demand full publicity, in which case the 
other state will not divulge any information which it desires 
to keep secret. 

In the second place, current negotiations often go more 
smoothly if they are not conducted in front of microphones 
and before the assembled press of the world. International 
covenants should be open and published, but the details of 
negotiations often are only impeded if they are subjected to 
full concurrent description. Some international agreements, 
like some business agreements, must be worked out in private 
in order to achieve any kind of an acceptable compromise. 
The degree to which details can be discussed in the public 
press is one of our unsolved problems, but it is evident that 
there are some dangers in too much publicity, even as there 
are some in complete and absolute secrecy. It may be appro- 
priate in this connection to recall that in many cases the 
greatest real progress on the peace treaties just concluded 
was made after Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Molotov had spent a 
little time in a private huddle. 

Now, since it is imperative that the State Department not 
unburden its soul absolutely to every reporter and com- 
mentator in the world, it is obvious that the State Depart- 
ment becomes the ideal object for Washington press and 
radio criticism. There are many things which the State De- 
partment does that make sense which cannot at the moment 
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be explained fully, since the defense of the action can only 
be a full and complete explanation of it; but the conclusion 
is often drawn that, since no defense is made, the criticism 
must be just. The result is that the State Department has 
ceased trying to defend its every move when criticized. It 
cannot do so without divulging information’ which it is not 
free to discuss openly. Obviously the Washington corre- 
spondents and commentators have long since found out how 
delightful and safe it is to have at least one object of their 
attentions which will not fight back. 

One other item about the State Department should be 
inserted here. Over the long run its sources of information 
have been the best in the country, though they would doubt- 
less be enhanced by the establishment of a general intelli- 
gence agency. In addition to the normal sources available to 
the ordinary person, the department daily receives several 
hundred cablegrams and reports of various kinds from its 
thousands of representatives scattered about the globe. By 
the time any given incident of importance is relayed to Wash- 
ington by the diplomat in that country, by the newspaper 
correspondents in that country, and by the reports of the 
diplomats of a half dozen other countries to their home cap- 
itals, which are, in turn, reported on to Washington, the 
coverage, although not perfect, is in most cases pretty fair. 

During the war a definite improvement was made in the 
State Department-Congressional relations in matters of for- 
eign policy. Certain committees, including members of the 
higher levels in the State Department and representatives 
from the committees on foreign relations and foreign affairs 
from the Senate and from the House, conferred together 
regularly on broad, constructive elements of American for- 
eign policy. Strangely enough, some such procedure was 
recommended just at that time by some of the leading critics 
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of our State Department. There is no doubt that these com- 
mittees aided a great deal in Congressional-executive co- 
operation in the administration of foreign affairs. This war- 
time precedent is certainly worth peacetime continuation. 
There is one other item in regard to the administration of 
our foreign policy which apparently deserves an additional 
comment. In recent weeks there has been considerable dis- 
cussion in the country about the continuity of our so-called 
bipartisan foreign policy, and we have occasionally repeated 
the adage that politics stops at the water’s edge. This is a 
hopeful omen, but I should like to say a word here on behalf 
of not merely a continuity of foreign policy, but the continu- 
ity of the administrators of foreign policy. The record of the 
three years from the summer of 1943 to last summer shows 
two presidents, three different secretaries of state, and four 
different undersecretaries. In addition, the four to six assist- 
ant secretaryships were held by twelve different people, the 
special assistantships, usually about five in number, have 
been held by sixteen different men, and there have been 
changes in the high-ranking offices of legal adviser, economic 
adviser, and counsellor. Now we have another secretary of 
state, and although he is a highly capable person we again 
lose some valuable know-how, particularly in our dealings 
with the Russians, and further changes in the other depart- 
mental offices are likely to follow. Imagine what would hap- 
pen to an institution of higher learning, or a great business 
concern, if there were two or more complete turnovers in all 
of the higher administrative positions in a similar period. 
The British have attempted to solve this problem by in- 
stituting in their foreign office what they call a permanent 
undersecretary. Their secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
or foreign minister, comes and goes with the administration. 
A parliamentary undersecretary does likewise. But the third 
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ranking man in the foreign office is a permanent undersecre- 
tary, the head of the permanent service of the department, 
who maintains his position while administrations come and 
go. He is a non-political figure, but in him resides the collec- 
tive wisdom and experience of the permanent service. He does 
not make policy. He rather is the embodiment of the tradi- 
tions of policy and suggests, often very forcibly, as was the 
case of Sir Robert, now Lord Vansittart, the practical limits 
within which the foreign policy must function. It certainly 
appears that we could improve the administration of our 
foreign policy by establishing a new office of permanent 
undersecretary, an office of honor and prestige, to which the 
career men of the Foreign Service might ultimately aspire. 
It would, of course, carry with it all the dangers inherent in 
high bureaucratic office, but our lack of continuity in the 
control of foreign affairs cries out for some solution, and the 
British experience recommends itself as one worth our most 
serious consideration. 

One final comment on the State Department will complete 
this digression which has already extended too far. The poor 
old department is from time lambasted for a foreign policy 
for which it is not responsible. On the matters of highest 
importance the foreign policy of the United States is deter- 
mined by the president of the United States and the secretary 
of state. These are perfectly distinguishable figures and, if 
one does not like our foreign policy, he should lay the re- 
sponsibility for it at the proper door. It is an unsportsmanlike 
habit to ascribe sinister motives to anonymous figures in the 
Department of State who are alleged to be diametrically 
opposed to the will of the president or secretary. In general, 
the function of the lower officers of the State Department is 
the suggestion of alternative methods of action for imple- 
menting the broad objectives on which everyone agrees. The 
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final determination in matters of importance is not within 
the competence of the lower, anonymous levels of the de- 
partment. The president is ultimately responsible for our 
foreign policy in a very direct fashion. He has it in his power 
to override all the recommendations of the permanent serv- 
ice. Whether he does or not, it is his policy and we should 
put the responsibility for it squarely where it belongs. 

In spite of this ultimate responsibility of the president and 
secretary, however, the chief shortcoming, I believe, of the 
department and consequently of our foreign policy is its lack 
of coordination and integration. The president cannot do this 
job. President Roosevelt was often referred to as his own 
secretary of state, but he was so busy with other things that 
although he directed foreign policy he could not take time 
to integrate it. President Truman is not his own secretary of 
state; so again the job is not performed by the president. 
Mr. Hull was primarily interested in certain parts of our 
policy and paid less attention to others. Mr. Byrnes, some- 
what similarly, has been giving so much attention to the 
peace treaties and the United Nations that certain other 
things have naturally received less of his time. Both Mr. 
Hull, because of illness his last years in office, and Mr. 
Byrnes, because of prolonged trips away from Washington, 
have been absent from the secretary’s desk too much for the 
good of the department. In spite of several departmental 
reorganizations, there doesn’t seem to be any boss, with the 
natural result of contradictions in policy in the department, 
made worse by occasional ventures into foreign policy by 
other government departments, particularly the army and 
the navy. 

Any analysis of a foreign policy involves a variety of 
approaches. In the first place, one might adopt what might 
be called the critical approach, and I do not mean construc- 
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tive criticism. Most criticism of our foreign policy is not very 
constructive. It is directed usually toward certain minor 
aspects of the policy with which the critic does not agree, and 
which, in fact, may be things of which we sometimes are not 
very proud. At the same time, if that aspect of policy viewed 
with alarm is at the moment the best thing that can be done 
in a bad situation, that should doubtless be taken into 
consideration. 

There is, secondly, what might be called the constructive 
approach to a foreign policy, which, in the most compre- 
hensive sense, would mean drawing up a complete foreign 
policy for the United States. It takes a very hardy soul to 
attempt this approach, and most people who try it settle for 
less than a complete policy, rather indicating on a few varied 
fronts proposals thought preferable to the course currently 
being followed. 

A third approach, however, offers itself and may be more 
valuable than either of the first two. It consists of measuring 
our words by our deeds, of studying our protestations of 
principle and the practice of our power politics. It ignores 
neither a sense of international morality nor the realities of 
world politics, and it is to be hoped that it may be more 
helpful in an understanding of how the United States is 
attempting to meet current world problems than either of 
the first two. 

Such an approach involves at once the distinguishing of 
the various aspects of a foreign policy. A foreign policy is 
made up, first, of broad general principles, second, of specific 
applications of these broad general principles to certain geo- 
graphical areas or special problems, and, third, of the meth- 
ods and means which a state consciously chooses and plans 
to use in an effort to implement its principles and the specific 
applications of its principles. Such a dissection of a foreign 
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policy begins at once to clarify some of the problems. For, 
example, are we clear and agreed on principles and do we 
disagree only on methods? To what extent do our methods 
implement the specific applications of our principles? To 
what extent do the applications of our principles follow the 
principles in fact? 

The following analysis covers briefly the recent salient 
statements on foreign policy which have come from the leaders 
in the formation of our foreign policy — presidents, secre- 
taries of state, and leading Congressional and administrative 
spokesmen who may be included in this category. It extends 
from that first comprehensive declaration of principles, the 
Atlantic Charter, down to the pronouncements of recent 
months. 

The principles of our foreign policy in the various state- 
ments which have followed the Atlantic Charter have not 
in fact greatly added to, or deviated from, that excellent 
statement. It has become somewhat popular in certain circles 
in recent years to pooh-pooh the Atlantic Charter. I should 
like to state, however, that there is nothing wrong with the 
Atlantic Charter as a statement of general principles to which 
any democratic people can be proud to adhere. One of the 
most comprehensive statements was President Truman’s 
Navy Day speech of 1945. There are certain others of a more 
specialized nature, some of which shall be referred to in due 
course, but throughout the whole series there is a continuous 
thread of consistent adherence to the five following principles: 
freedom of the seas, self-determination, economic collabora- 
tion, the reduction of armaments, and the pursuit of a just 
and enduring peace. 

The first of these has been least well-developed in terms of 
specific suggestions for application and methods of imple- 
mentation. In certain respects this is understandable. Free- 
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dom of the seas is, in time of peace, a principle which creates 
no real international problem. We are not sure whether the 
former assumptions of the free use of the seas for neutrals in 
time of war, subject to the traditional limitations of visit and 
search, blockade, and seizure of contraband, can in fact con- 
tinue in a world in which our concepts of war and neutrality 
are revised in favor of a new concept of aggressive war as a 
crime against humanity. It may well be that freedom of the 
seas, as we have known it, will be denied in the future to the 
international aggressor. Be that as it may, we still adhere to 
the principle, and, as possessors of the greatest navy that the 
world has ever seen, we seem relatively indifferent to any 
threat of its immediate challenge. 

The second principle is one which after the First World 
War was referred to as self-determination. In the Atlantic 
Charter, and in subsequent statements of policy, that prin- 
ciple has been broken up into three phases. The first is the 
statement denying territorial or other aggrandizement, or 
territorial changes which are not in “accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the people concerned.” The other two 
are found in the third paragraph of the Atlantic Charter 
regarding the right of all peoples to change the form of govern- 
ment under which they live, and the restoration of self- 
government to those who have been forcibly deprived thereof. 
I must confess I can find no objection to these statements. 
They are spelled out more fully than in Woodrow Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points in terms of principle, although not in terms 
of specific application. 

On the other hand, these principles are probably the ones 
from which the great powers have deviated most in their 
attempts at the practical re-establishment of the peace and 
the reorganization of the world community. Since the signing 
of the Atlantic Charter, several territorial changes have in 
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fact taken place and several more are contemplated. Some of 
these give the impression of the old-time deal in international 
politics. They appear to be final. They will doubtless be 
sanctified by the peace treaties, but the fact remains that 
the United States, albeit perhaps against its desires, has 
apparently conceded to the Soviet Union the reacquisition 
of the Kurile Islands and northern Sakhalin, Port Arthur, 
Bessarabia, and that part of Poland east of approximately 
the Curzon line, and the acquisition for the first time of 
small territories in the Bukovina and that eastern tip of 
Czechoslovakia known as Ruthenia, or the Carpatho-Ukraine. 

In the countries of eastern Europe the Soviet Union has 
been in the process of establishing what it calls a security 
zone. Our statements of policy here, however, have been clear. 
We have continuously pressed for free and unfettered elec- 
tions from Poland to Bulgaria, and have protested in the 
infractions of that principle where they have occurred. This 
is an area in which we are not, in fact, in a position to impose 
either our will or judgment against that of the Soviet Union, 
nor is it an area in which we have any considerable bargain- 
ing power, since we did not discuss this part of Europe along 
with western Europe, or the Far East, in which our bargain- 
ing power is equal to, or better than, that of Russia. Walter 
Lippmann has made this point repeatedly, and he is quite 
accurate in his appraisal. We cannot argue on equal terms 
with the Russians in the Balkans and, in so far as we have 
let them isolate Balkan problems, we have tended to lose on 
Balkan issues. In the matter of these eastern European 
governments we are weak in our ability to implement our 
principles and Russia has carried her point in almost every 
case, but our position on those principles should not be in 
doubt in the mind of anyone. Our policy here has not been 
successful in application, but we have neither the force nor 
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the will to use the force necessary at the moment to impose 
our principles in eastern Europe. 

In general, the only place into which the British since 1939 
have moved and stayed is the former Italian-controlled 
territories of northeastern Africa. As Mr. Byrnes said in his 
speech of July 15, 1946, after his return from the Conference 
of Foreign Ministers at Paris, the United States advocated 
the restoration of Ethiopian independence and the establish- 
ment of a United Nations trusteeship over the former Italian 
colonies. However, Britain, Italy, and Russia all wanted all 
or part of this territory as a trusteeship. The subsequent 
peace conference was unable to resolve this question, post- 
poning the final decision for a year from the signing of the 
Italian treaty, leaving the colonies meanwhile under British 
administration, and providing for a final decision by the 
United Nations Assembly in the event that the Conference 
of Foreign Ministers cannot come to an agreement. Here 
again the policy of the United States is both clear and sound, 
but we have been unable to gain the acquiescence of the 
other powers. There is fairly general agreement on the prin- 
ciple of trusteeship, however, and some solution along that 
line seems probable. The Italian draft treaty does accept our 
desire for the restoration of Ethiopian independence. 

In demanding a trusteeship over a somewhat uncertain 
number of islands in the western Pacific, including those 
under the Japanese mandate and certain other unspecified 
Japanese islands, our own government has teetered pre- 
cariously on the outside edge of this principle of non-annex- 
ation and non-colonization. There are three phases of this 
problem. In the first place, we have asked for a trusteeship. 
In the other cases of trusteeship the idea carries with it the 
principle of administration on behalf of the local inhabitants, 
the possibility of future independence, and free inspection 
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by the proper agencies of the United Nations. But we have, 
secondly, precluded this freedom of observation and inspec- 
tion by, in the same breath, designating our trusteeship as a 
strategic one. Now strategic trusteeships are something else 
again. In a strategic area inspections are not to be permitted, 
and the trusteeship, in terms of its original and general pur- 
poses, becomes something of a fiction. 

In the third place, our attitude in this matter was some- 
what softened—and obscured—by Mr. Dulles’ statement 
before a subcommittee of the United Nations Assembly 
Trusteeship Committee on last November 23. At that time 
he indicated that he felt the United Nations was not yet 
equipped to become a direct administrator of trusteeships, 
but that that did not mean the United States intended that 
the United Nations should play a minor role or become 
obscured by single-nation administrators. He added that 
trusteeship did not give sovereignty, that its objectives were 
peace, security, and the welfare of the inhabitants, and that 
if the United Nations demonstrated that its administration 
could best secure these ends it would be given increasing 
responsibility in the trusteeship system. As a result of the 
American view no trusteeship agreement for the Pacific 
islands was accepted when the other eight trusteeship agree- 
ments were approved by the United Nations Assembly on 
December 13 and the Trusteeship Council was set up the 
following day. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that a trusteeship agreement for 
these islands may be worked out which will not do violence 
to the trusteeship principle and our advocacy thereof. Doubt- 
less many disinterested states feel we are taking some liberties 
with the meanings of words when we refer to this area, so 
far from our mainland, as an American defense zone. Just 
what navy and air fleet are these bases to protect us from 
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anyway? And it is interesting that we apply to these islands 
the same concepts that the Russians apply to eastern Europe— 
strategy and security. 

In spite of the fact that our foreign policy has been criti- 
cized most in terms of allowing our recent allies to take 
territories contrary to our principles, we have adhered to 
these principles nevertheless. We have not succeeded in 
securing their application by Russia in certain areas, but 
in a most critical spot, Trieste, a fairly satisfactory com- 
promise settlement was worked out. Where the principles 
touch territory that we are interested in, unfortunately, we 
ourselves have not clearly and unequivocally applied our 
own principles. In so far as our desires are clear at all, they 
appear to run counter to our principles. It is certainly to be 
hoped that our ultimate handling of this problem will not 
contradict the principles we so stoutly profess. 

The third major aspect of our foreign policy is economic. 
It has two objectives, namely, a wider access to the trade 
and raw materials of the world, and general economic collab- 
oration among the various nations. Thus far, there has been 
no great progress along the line of freedom of access to the 
raw materials of the world. In the matter of international 
trade, however, two things may be said. In the first place, 
our government has stated that it does not intend to reverse 
the trend established by the reciprocal trade agreements 
program. Whether this trend may, in fact, be reversed under 
the pressure of the new Eightieth Congress is a matter which 
can be determined only in the future, but executive state- 
ments and action to the present moment indicate the past 
policy as a foundation for future international economic 
relations. 

Amplifications of our objectives in this field are to be found 
in the State Department’s Proposals for Expansion of World 
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Trade and Employment of November 1, 1945, and in ad- 
dresses by Clair Wilcox, Director of the Office of International 
Trade Policy of the Department of State, and your own 
distinguished fellow-citizen, Mr. Clayton, Undersecretary for 
Economic Affairs, delivered respectively on last September 
26 and November 13. These statements indicate that the 
major aspects of our trade policy involve, respectively, a 
general reduction of public and private restrictions, increase 
in volume, the carrying on of trade by private enterprise, 
the adherence to a multilateral rather than a bilateral ap- 
proach to international trade, and a policy of non-discrimina- 
tion. This policy was taken by. the American representatives 
to the London meeting of the Preparatory Committee of the 
International Conference on Trade and Employment held in 
November of this last year, which agreed on most of a pro- 
posed international trade charter for an International Trade 
Organization. This meeting was reported by the New York 
Times on November 24, 1946, as one in which the American 
view on international trade was essentially accepted by the 
conference. 

It appears that our general principles in the field of inter- 
national trade and the efforts we have made to put these 
principles into practice are satisfactory within the limits 
covered. In this connection it is well for us to remember that 
the American market is one of the great American contribu- 
tions to the international well-being of the world, not im- 
mediately on a wide-open basis, of course, but on a basis 
decidedly less restricted than in the high tariff days of the 
1920’s. In this connection it should be noted that probably 
the greatest single setback which the United States could 
give to world economic rehabilitation would be a reversal of 
the reciprocal trade agreements policy. 

There remains the implementation of the principle of 
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equal, or non-discriminatory, access to the raw materials of 
the world. Since we have practically never denied access to 
our raw materials for political purposes, and since our con- 
stitution prohibits export taxes which might lend themselves 
to discriminatory access to our raw materials, and since our 
economy demands an infinite variety of raw materials from 
all corners of the world, it may fairly be expected that our 
government will be in the vanguard of the procession in try- 
ing to make the raw materials of the world more freely 
accessible to all. 

Incidental to international trade is the matter of inter- 
national fiscal dealings, and it is quite evident that free access 
to raw materials and a policy of freer trade may be seriously 
impeded in the future, as they have been, in fact, in the past, 
by currency difficulties and by lack of adequate capital in 
many countries of the world, ready for and needing economic 
development. Mr. Truman told the Assembly of the United 
Nations when it convened in New York on October 23 that 
the United States has been solidly behind every measure 
sponsored by the United Nations to increase the world’s 
economic well-being. We have loaned more money than any 
other country by direct loans, and we have long participated 
in the International Labor Organization, and, more recently, 
we have been instrumental in the establishment of the Bret- 
ton Woods Fund and Bank. 

We should approach every one of these measures in a 
spirit of hardheaded business and statesmanship. Our share 
of capital and our voting responsibility in the Fund and Bank 
are almost thirty per cent in each case, and we certainly 
have a major interest in seeing that these two organizations 
function as they should. There is no reason, however, why 
international loans cannot be made and the Fund and Bank 
cannot be administered in a businesslike way without any 
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of the usual political aspersions that the United States is 
acting like either Santa Claus or Shylock. An intelligent loan, 
made either directly by the United States or through the 
international bank, should not be throwing money down the 
drain, on the one hand, and should be, on the other, if wisely 
made, a stimulus to the business of both the lender and the 
borrower. We have advanced to the role of the world’s 
banker, in part unconsciously. It would seem that the proper 
discharge of that role would involve all of the considerations 
which an intelligent banker should take into account. The 
decision regarding the time when, and the states to whom, 
loans should be made is not a philanthropic function, although 
among equally good risks I trust it has never been impossible, 
if one’s funds are not unlimited, perhaps to take one’s friends 
into consideration on something of a priority basis. Thus if 
a loan in the near future to Italy will help both its economic 
rehabilitation and its political stabilization, that is a double 
reason for extending the loan. As a general principle, our 
economic policy appears solid and, while we should be con- 
scious that great power in this field, as well as in others, 
carries with it peculiar responsibilities, our government ap- 
pears to be conscious of its responsibilities and actively seek- 
ing for proper methods for discharging them. 

The fourth general principle of our foreign policy is that 
of the reduction of armaments. This is an extremely difficult 
and thorny problem, becoming, in fact, more difficult each 
day with the additional refinements which science gives to 
the art of war. In the first place, it should be indicated that 
the great nations of the world have already very materially 
disarmed in the process of demobilization. Our armed forces 
have been reduced about ninety per cent from the wartime 
peak. So have those of Great Britain. The Russian forces 
have been reduced by a smaller proportion, but the reduction 
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has been a very considerable majority, nevertheless. For 
practical purposes the Germans and Japanese need not be 
taken into account at present. Italy is to be allowed some- 
thing over 100,000 men by her peace treaty. In other words, 
the losers have been disarmed and demilitarized, and de- 
mobilized, and the states that presumably were the winners 
in the late war are in the process of cutting their armed forces 
down to the size they individually think they ought to be. 
The problem in the near future is the extent to which the 
armies and armaments, particularly of the super-powers, can 
be further reduced by international agreement. 

If we may judge by past experience, naval disarmament 
is a less thorny problem than land disarmament. The naval 
powers are few in number and they have a comparable unit 
of measurement in tonnages, whether global or in categories. 

The general limitation of land armaments has hitherto 
defied solution. Units of the armed forces vary widely in 
fighting strength according to their equipment and organiza- 
tion. In the cases of the defeated states in the two recent 
wars, however, agreements were reached based on the total 
number of men permitted and the total allowed number of 
certain kinds of equipment, as, for example, planes. Some 
such point of departure may serve as a useful base from which 
to evolve the larger aspect of general arms reduction. 

The recent discussions of the problem, however, have 
indicated how much more complicated it is than just the 
mere matter of men. The Russians have been persistent over 
many months in an effort to insert into the question a census 
of allied troops in non-enemy states. In late October we 
finally agreed, adding that the census should include all 
troops and a method of inspection thereof. The Russians 
soon agreed to enlarging the census thus, though they felt the 
number of troops in non-enemy states should be published 
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first, but they added that the census should include all equip- 
ment such as jet projectiles and atomic bombs. In time they 
accepted the principle of inspection, though at first they 
wanted that subjected to the old familiar veto. 

Finally, the last week of the recent meeting of the United 
Nations Assembly, that body at last came to grips with the 
question. The degree of progress is in part indicated by the 
fact that disarmament had not even been on the original 
agenda of the meeting, but crept in as a result of the dis- 
cussions just noted. The Assembly passed a resolution recom- 
mending prompt action in this field by the Security Council 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, and providing for a 
special session of the Assembly for the consideration of this 
question. The resolution further recommended an inspection 
system, a special disarmament organization, early placing of 
armed forces at the disposal of the Security Council, pro- 
gressive withdrawal of occupation troops, immediate with- 
drawal of troops where located in other member states with- 
out the latter’s consent, and finally the general reduction of 
all armed forces. 

The epitome of the disarmament question is the atomic 
bomb. In this matter the American suggestion of June 14, 
1946, for the most part appears not only sound but, consider- 
ing that it comes from a nation that has bombs at its disposal, 
is as broadminded as any other powers have a right to expect. 
That proposal is for an international atomic energy authority 
with investigating power and with appropriate sanctions, 
which should have the exclusive right to own, control, or 
license the appropriate raw materials throughout the world 
and the processing plants for putting these raw materials 
into a form from which atomic energy may be made available. 
The Russians countered with a proposal merely to outlaw the 
use of atomic bombs. The two proposals were placed before 
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the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, which, as 
has been noted, has been called upon by the Assembly to 
fulfill its function as soon as possible. 

After several months of discussion the American proposals 
were in general those adopted in the first report of the Com- 
mission last December 30. The chief argumeht at the end of 
the meeting was between Mr. Baruch’s demand that the 
veto not apply in enforcement cases, and Mr. Gromyko’s 
claim that such a statement in fact amended the veto pro- 
visions of the Charter. This matter will be referred to again 
in a moment. Here we may merely note that Mr. Baruch won 
his point in the Commission but that Mr. Gromyko can 
probably win his later in the Security Council. The ‘‘either- 
or’ way in which Mr. Baruch put the issue apparently pre- 
cludes a compromise, but a settlement of a kind may, never- 
theless, prove possible. This is our most important specific 
international question. We have come a considerable distance 
in a few short months. A solution is imperative for the con- 
tinuance of our civilization, and with the good will shown in 
the last few weeks it is, in spite of very real difficulties, a 
distinct possibility. 

The final major principle of our foreign policy is that of a 
just and lasting peace. Here, one of the first things that comes 
to mind, of course, is the matter of the peace treaties which 
have been negotiated and which are to come. As mentioned 
in the first lecture, there is probably no such thing as a good 
peace treaty. Boundary rectifications leave old political sores. 
Reparations are a continuing source of national irritation. 
So far, however, the peace treaties do not seem to have done 
violence, as a general rule, to the principles of peace and jus- 
tice. Considering the fact that the countries concerning 
which, in the past months, we have negotiated peace treaties 
were, less than two short years ago, actively joined with 
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Germany against us in the greatest war in the history of 
man, and were states upon which the damaged victors cer- 
tainly have some just demands, the peace treaties are prob- 
ably as fair as they could have been. As Mr. Byrnes said on 
October 18 last in his report on the Paris Peace Conference, 
they are not the documents which we would have written, 
if we had had a free hand, nor are they the documents which 
other states would have written, if they had had a free hand, 
but as a result of the collective claims and charges against 
these satellite states, the peace treaties “are as good as we 
can hope to get by general agreement now or within any 
reasonable length of time.” 

The second problem of the future peace is that of the 
defeated former great powers, with which peace treaties have 
not yet been concluded, Germany and Japan. We have re- 
peatedly stated, particularly at Yalta and Potsdam, in the 
White House statement on Japan of September 6, 1945, and 
in Mr. Byrnes’ speech at Stuttgart September 6, 1946, that 
we are not interested in vengeance and that we have no desire 
to punish the whole German or Japanese people. Our interest 
is in the return of a peace-loving and self-sustaining Germany 
and Japan to a position of equality in the community of 
nations, but also in seeing that those states must be thoroughly 
demilitarized and thoroughly de-Nazified, including the pun- 
ishment of their leaders, for a con$iderable period of time 
before such acceptance into the international community 
may become a possibility. The methods in pursuing these. 
goals have not been equally acceptable to us and to our allies. 
General MacArthur’s apparently successful administration 
of Japan has two obvious advantages. It succeeded a func- 
tioning Japanese government and it is an undivided adminis- 
tration. The divided administration in Korea indicates the 
disadvantages that would have occurred in Japan had it 
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been divided in the way Germany has been, but it was not 
possible for the United States or Great Britain to achieve a 
sole occupation of Germany, nor was it felt to the advantage 
of world peace to give the sole occupation of Germany to the 
Soviet Union. The control of Germany by zones, added to 
the utter chaos and political vacuum after VE Day, has made 
Germany an infinitely more difficult problem in terms of 
day-to-day administration than Japan. It probably will 
prove more difficult also in the long run, although it should 
be borne in mind that those who know Japan best are a little 
skeptical that the democratic osmosis which appears to be 
taking place is, in fact, giving that body politic a permanent 
complexion of democracy at the rate which appears to be the 
case. 

It is an axiom of military men that there is no good mil- 
itary occupation. Occupations merely vary in degrees of 
badness. In Germany and Japan we are suffering from the 
headaches inherent in military occupation. Demilitarization 
is perhaps the simplest problem, and has been certainly tak- 
ing place. De-Nazification is much more complicated, and 
can take place only slowly and over a generation, if at all. 
One is never entirely independent of the ideas inculcated 
over a period of ten of fifteen years in one’s youth, and we 
shall have to wait a long time, even if there is no further Nazi 
indoctrination going on, until the inhabitants of Germany, 
in the vast majority, no longer subscribe to those beliefs. The 
re-establishment of a viable economic base in both countries, 
which can be set up without heavy armament industries, 
particularly in Germany, is a serious problem on which we 
have been unable to establish detailed procedures acceptable 
to our allies; but the recent economic merger of our zone with 
that of the British, and recent references by the Russians of 
a return to the Potsdam agreement, at the moment give a 
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more favorable picture than at almost any time during the 
last year. 

On the constructive side, apart from the peace treaties, we 
have the new United Nations Organization. Here again, from 
the very first the United States has advocated, and been 
instrumental in establishing, the new program. It is not as 
strong as the firmest advocates of international codperation 
would have desired. It is certainly not an international 
government. Those who pride themselves on being practical 
men say that it is as strong an organization as the people of 
the world are now prepared for, and this is probably the case. 
It remains for us to utilize it to the best of our abilities, to 
back it in its operation, as opposed to instruments of national 
policy, without fail and with the greatest of energy. It is not 
strong enough, at present, for many conceivable international 
crises that may develop, but in criticizing it we should be 
clear in our own minds about how to get from the place where 
we are to the place where we want to be. At the moment, it 
is the United Nations, or nothing. There is little indication 
that the great nations of the world are willing to junk the 
United Nations, hold a great new international constitutional 
convention, and build a stronger organization. It seems that 
the wiser course is to strengthen the present organization as 
much as possible, and look forward to amending it at every 
early opportunity in terms of giving it greater strength and 
greater responsibility, as soon as the collective wisdom of the 
international community seems to warrant. 

In this respect, there has been a great deal of discussion 
in recent months of the so-called veto. I do not like the veto. 
Any expert could have written a better charter without the 
veto, but no great power would have accepted it. President 
Roosevelt stated on March 1, 1945, in his address to Congress 
on the Crimea Conference that the veto was an American 
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proposal for resolving the question of voting in the Security 
Council, and that it was unanimously accepted by the other 
great powers as the solution to an otherwise insoluble ques- 
tion. The fact that the Russians have overworked it is de- 
plorable, but we aren’t done with the veto yet, and I think 
it may safely be predicted that before we have given it up, 
we shall have been very glad to use it a time or two ourselves. 
We commonly feel that the Russians have used it capri- 
ciously. It is doubtful if that is really the case. It is more 
probable, as Mr. Byrnes said of the powers at the peace 
conference at Paris, that they are voting their convictions. 
We don’t have to be parliamentary experts to realize that 
the line between substantive matters and procedural matters 
is not a hard and fast line, and we are all aware of the way in 
which legislative goals may sometimes be blocked by pro- 
cedural means. 

The essential thing to remember about the veto is that it 
is a formal recognition of the power and responsibility of the 
great powers in the maintenance of peace. It requires that 
every effort be put forth to achieve unanimity of the great 
powers, for peace may only be maintained thereby. Enforce- 
ment of any decision against the will of a great power means 
war, which, presumably, it is the primary object of the United 
Nations to avoid. A great power bent on aggression will be 
far more interested in allies and a chance to win than in a 
technical veto on law-enforcement measures voted at a ses- 
sion at which it probably would not even be represented. 
That is why, at the last sessions of the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission meeting the last of December, 
Mr. Baruch’s insistence, opposed by Russia and Poland, and 
not at all concurred in by the British, French, and Canadian 
representatives, specifically to exclude the veto in the punish- 
ment provisions of the Commission’s report was somewhat 
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beside the point. If a great power illegally makes atomic 
bombs after the controls are agreed to, it will not be a prank; 
it will mean war. The veto, insisted upon in general most 
strongly by the United States and the Soviet Union, implies 
in this case that it is better to preclude such illegal manu- 
facture by persuasion and agreement than to launch a 
reciprocal bomb attack under the guise of enforcing the 
peace. 

We are now members of the International Court. Here is 
a method for the settlement of justiciable disputes which in 
its early form, the World Court, proved to be a very helpful 
international agency. I am glad to say that we have accepted 
what is referred to as the “optional clause,’’ the compulsory 
jurisdiction in the four stated categories of legal disputes. I 
regret more than I can say that we have arrogated to our- 
selves, rather than leaving to the Court, the determination 
of what is a domestic question, it being thoroughly under- 
stood, of course, that domestic questions do not come under 
the jurisdiction of the Court. There were other reservations 
to the optional clause of the old World Court, but they were 
merely time limits, or reservations regarding reciprocity by 
the other party in a case. Unfortunately, this American 
limitation is of a more substantial nature, cutting into the 
normal jurisdiction of the Court itself. I should like te think 
that we can look forward to the day when we shall remove 
this reservation from our adherence to the optional clause 
of the Statute of the Court, which was asked by no other 
nation, and not recommended by the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee itself. 

In addition to the general applications of our principles 
in regard to peace, there are three geographical areas in which 
we have instituted special applications of these principles. 
One such area is Latin America, where in recent years we 
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have been following the Good Neighbor Policy, which, in 
general, has made the Monroe Doctrine an inter-American 
policy. This policy has had its shortcomings and its tribu- 
lations, as witness, perennially, Argentina; but it seems to 
have been fairly satisfactory in view of world conditions in 
the last decade, and it seems unlikely that any decided re- 
versal may be expected. 

In the Near East Mr. Loy Henderson, Director of the 
Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs of the State De- 
partment, last September 19 characterized our general policy 
as the prevention of rivalries and conflicts in the area develop- 
ing into open hostilities. Our government feels that this can 
best be done by promoting the political and economic ad- 
vancement of the local peoples and supporting there the 
principles of the United Nations. Specifically, we are support- 
ing the political independence of the local countries, and are 
prepared to assist in the cultural, economic, or technical life 
there. In the economic field we insist on non-discrimination, 
and are promoting commercial relations and communications 
facilities with the area. One can hardly object to this policy, 
though its success is obviously limited by the future of the 
sterling bloc and the continuing conflict of the two national- 
isms in Palestine. 

Our policy in the Far East was outlined particularly in two 
statements by President Truman on December 15, 1945, and 
on December 18, 1946. Our hope is for a strong, united, and 
democratic China. Who can disagree with this? Certainly not 
Great Britain and Russia, who specifically agreed on De- 
cember 27, 1945. The trouble is, and this has been specifically 
recognized by our government, this objective can be obtained 
primarily only by the efforts of the Chinese themselves. We 
have felt our best methods to assist in the attainment of this 
objective were in continued recognition of the National 
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Government, assistance in repatriation of Japanese troops, 
and offers of economic assistance. We have apparently 
dangled one-half billion dollars (earmarked by the Export- 
Import Bank) in front of Chiang Kai-shek as an added 
inducement for national unity, but for the last nine months 
or so he seems to have desired unity by victory over the 
communists more than unity by compromise with them. Our 
army sale of surplus goods apparently fortified his resistance 
to our inducements, but the new constitution and reactions 
thereto recently appear to indicate he is again not so far 
from the agreements of last winter. 

These are the leading aspects of our pursuit of a just and 
lasting peace. In the process there are many difficulties. Very 
often there seems to be a conflict between peace and justice. 
Unfortunately we have not yet advanced to the stage where 
international justice can be defined in every case by tribunals 
and international bodies entirely apart from the parties to the 
dispute. The result is that in many solutions of the world’s 
ills the word “justice” is used with a national accent. If the 
same problems, however, were answered in the opposite 
fashion, as other nations might wish, that would not neces- 
sarily provide justice either, but merely a different national 
accent. I think we should be prepared to understand that at 
the moment there is no such thing as “justice” for every 
person in Bessarabia, for example, whether it is in the hands 
of Russia or Rumania. We must remember that where there 
is an ethnic justice, great political or economic injustice may 
prevail. 

There is one other detail of our foreign policy which I 
should like to commend. That is the fairly recent establish- 
ment of a division of cultural relations in our Department of 
State, an attempt to meet a basic problem, the growth in 
international understanding among the peoples of the world. 
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I think we Americans should be clear that the expenditure 
of ten million dollars in this regard will be of greater im- 
portance than any given ten million dollars spent in national 
defense. Distinguished visitors are moving from country to 
country under this sponsorship, and more such visits should 
take place. The exchange of students is another aspect. 
Recent newspapers indicated that some thirty-six students 
of selected Eastern universities are spending what they call 
the junior year abroad. That is not enough. We should 
seriously consider sending at least ten per cent of all of the 
juniors in all our colleges for a junior year abroad. This may 
sound fantastic. It would cost perhaps one thousand or fif- 
teen hundred dollars per student. There would be perhaps 
40,000 or 50,000 eligible students under such a program 
annually. It probably would cost you more to keep that 
number of young men in the army and navy for a year, and 
I thoroughly believe the cause of international peace would 
be strengthened more by sending them abroad for inter- 
national study. 

We may summarize the outstanding issues of our foreign 
policy by suggesting that essentially the policy is right in 
principle. There can be hardly any disagreement in terms of 
our broad, general objectives. The disagreements arise in the 
application of these objectives to specific cases and in the 
methods used in these applications. 

In terms of what has been referred to as self-determination, 
namely the right of peoples to choose their own forms of 
government, we are quite aware that political immaturity 
in many areas poses a specific obstacle. On the other hand, 
there are various areas in which the United States apparently 
has made exceptions to this principle in favor of the Soviet 
Union. Most of these areas, it is true, belonged to Russia at 
a former time, and in the Far East and in parts of Europe 
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we are agreeing to the reassumption of Russian rights of 
Tsarist days. The Far Eastern settlement came as a result of 
bargaining at Yalta, at which time our successes against 
Japan and the production of the atomic bomb presumably 
were not predicted and hence the need, and consequently the 
price, of real Russian assistance in the Far East loomed large. 

In the so-called security zone of eastern Europe the Russian 
concept of democracy has prevailed over ours. This is due to 
two circumstances, first that these countries are located 
within a Russian sphere of influence and outside that of Great 
Britain and the United States, and second, since the treaties 
regarding this area were negotiated separately from the 
broader considerations of Germany and Japan, our bargain- 
ing power, compared to that of Russia, was obviously in- 
sufficient to obtain a result more in line with our desires. 

In the one area in which we desire to acquire territory, our 
own application of principle varies rather considerably from 
the concept of trusteeship carried out in the agreements 
which have been set up for trusteeships. In general we may 
say that the applications of the principle of self-determina- 
tion have been contrary to the principle in a number of cases, 
although it is true that the apparent conflict is mitigated to 
some extent by former historic connections, by ethnic group- 
ings, and by a relation to peace, if one may view American 
strategic considerations as related to the peace of the world 
in general. In certain areas, on the other hand, we have 
obtained concessions even more favorable to our view, namely 
in Trieste, and perhaps the continued status guo in Iran and 
Turkey may be included in this category. 

In the economic field in general our principles are sound 
and our applications satisfactory. The chief comment here is 
a reminder of the danger of a reversal of this policy in what 
may be a normal postwar reaction in this country toward 
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withdrawing somewhat from world affairs, and the danger 
that the new Congress will make an internal political issue 
out of international economic relations, particularly the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program. We can only hope that 
since the so-called good old days of 1929 this country has 
become convinced of the reality, which may be expressed by 
a paraphrase on the Biblical adage, that whatsoever a nation 
selleth, that must it also buy. This is not true qualitatively, 
of course, but it is true quantitatively, especially for creditor 
nations. 

We have hardly made a dent in the problem of disarm- 
ament, but the slight beginning that has been made appears 
to point in the right direction. This will be a long, slow, 
involved, and irritating process. In the long run the handling 
of the atomic bomb may be more important than the place 
where any given boundary line is established. At the same 
time, we must remember, as Frederick L. Schuman has so 
cogently pointed out, armaments do not cause wars; wars 
cause armaments. Disarmament, then, must proceed hand 
in hand with the larger aspects of international peace. 

In this last respect, the pursuit of peace, we are in the 
midst of short-run steps. The peace treaties negotiated so far 
are fairly satisfactory. We can only hope, and I think we may 
expect, that the remaining treaties will be about as satis- 
factory. Their negotiation will be difficult, doubtless, but 
with the spirit of agreement that has characterized the first 
treaties, in spite of very real differences of opinion and dis- 
agreements to begin with, the job can be done. 

In the long run we must strengthen the international 
organization and assist it in performing its functions. It does 
not have a satisfactory foundation, however. Really lasting 
peace cannot dependably be based upon the assumption of 
sovereign states. The fact is, of course, that only the great 
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powers are at all sovereign in the old sense under the United 
Nations Charter and even they are not as sovereign as they 
used to be. We need, however, in the long, long run to revamp 
our international organization in favor of a kind of world 
federalism. We cannot say that this would be absolutely 
fool-proof. Most governments today are not, but the whole 
development of man’s successful political organization casts 
a doubt upon the presumption that sovereignty means any- 
thing but anarchy. History gives us no clue to the relation of 
sovereign states except a picture of recurring wars. 

I should like to underline these conclusions because the 
hope for really lasting peace depends more than anything else 
on whether the American people can learn in time to under- 
stand the principles, conditioning factors, and current relations 
in the field of world politics, the unreality of sovereignty 
in the traditional sense, and the imperative necessity for great 
power agreement. This, and not any given treaty, is the 
really urgent matter of our time. As a teacher I am quite 
conscious of the general human resistance to learning, but I 
could not continue to be a teacher if I did not believe that 
the human mind is not absolutely impervious to new ideas. 

As a practical matter, whether the problems are boundaries 
or economics, whether they are short-run or long-run, we 
keep recurring to the question of American-Russian relations. 
Whether in peace treaties, organizations, or atomic bombs, 
American-Russian agreement means peace; American-Russian 
conflict means the possibility of war. On the basis of the 
analysis presented in the previous lecture, and particularly 
in the absence of serious conflicts in spheres of influence or 
other vital territorial or other tangible interests, the evidence 
at present seems to indicate a better than even chance to 
avoid another majorconflict, though, admittedly, a postwarera 
often gives little indication of a possible next prewar align- 
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ment. There has been a sufficient spirit of conciliation and for- 
bearance in evidence the past year to get us over some pretty 
high hurdles of difference of opinion and plain speaking, 
though we are beginning to realize that peace is like a century 
plant and we shall probably grow a lot more thorns before 
we get a blossom. Nobody got so mad at any’of the 1946 con- 
ferences that he went home, though it looked conceivable a 
time or two. It is possible for us to be firm without becoming 
obnoxiously tough. It is possible to say no without impugning 
the motives of the Russians although they may call ours into 
question. Both sides have given in some, but that is the 
essence of agreement. This mutual conciliation is imperative, 
and if we can keep it up we may avoid the horror of World 
War III. There is just a chance, but it is our only chance. 

It is clear that a peculiar responsibility rests upon all of 
us as American citizens. At the present moment it is only in 
the United States and a few other countries that the rank 
and file of the population can make known their desires to 
their governments in terms of international affairs. In only 
a few countries of the world does any such power rest among 
the citizens, but such power, like other political power, carries 
with it responsibility, the responsibility for intelligent par- 
ticipation and voting and action in the field of foreign affairs. 
This is not somebody else’s job. It is not sufficient to let 
George do it. If we are to have any assurance that Houston 
and Cleveland, and New York and Chicago, and Pittsburgh 
and other centers of population and industry are not to 
become another Hiroshima and a Nagasaki, we must make 
the foreign policy of the United States one of our primary 
concerns, and be sure that our elected leadership in Washing- 
ton carries out the most intelligent foreign policy that this 
great democracy can possibly formulate. 


ADDENDUM 


FTER the foregoing was written, the Cleveland Council 

on World Affairs held its memorable institute, “Report 

From the World,” on January 9, 10, 11, 1947. Most of the 

statements on American foreign policy showed no deviation 

from the foregoing analysis of the third lecture. Mr. Byrnes’ 

last address as secretary of state was a summary of his 

stewardship which had been previously stated, and thus 

included no major change which would influence earlier 
conclusions on American foreign policy. 

Senator Vandenberg, on the other hand, differed in certain 
respects from the American foreign policy which had been 
followed. In view of his peculiarly important position as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, it 
seems worth while to add his statements which show some 
deviation from the policy which had been followed. They are 
quoted rather fully in order to avoid the danger of lifting 
disconnected sentences from their context. 


I believe the United States, in enlightened self-interest, will do every- 
thing within its power to sustain organized international defense against 
aggression; to promote democracy and human rights and fundamental 
freedoms; and, through international codperation, to seek peace with 
justice in a free world of free men... . 

We have embraced the United Nations as the heart and core of united, 
unpartisan American foreign policy. We shall be faithful to the letter and 
spirit of these obligations. In my view, this will be true no matter what 
Administration sits in Washington; and it will remain true to whatever 
extent the United Nations themselves are faithful to our common pledge.... 

Meanwhile it [the United Nations] is definitely beset by hazards. For 
example, the necessity for unanimity among the five Great Powers is both 
strength and weakness to its arm. Strength—because these Great Powers 
when united are invincible. Weakness—because the excessive use of the 
veto, particularly in respect to the pacific settlement of disputes, can re- 
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duce the whole system to a mockery. It is much too early to talk about 
major surgery on the Charter itself. But I hope all the Great Powers will 
voluntarily join in a new procedural interpretation of the Charter to 
exempt all phases of pacific settlements from what, in such instances, 
makes of the veto a stultifying checkmate. I pose this as a test of interna- 
tional good-faith. .. . 

I spoke of disarmament. No other peace factor is of such vitality; and 
none could better typify America’s attitude toward peace and the world. 
We are prepared to disarm (1) to whatever extent other powers are depend- 
ably ready to make comparable, permanent and effective renunciations; or 
(2) in whatever degree the United Nations and its codperative military re- 
sources prove hereafter to offer a reliable substitute. It is our dearest dream. 
But we shall not “dream” ourselves into a nightmare. We shall not disarm 
alone. We shall not trust to the persuasion of our example. We tried that 
once before. We shall take no “sweetness and light” for granted in a world 
where there is still too much “iron curtain.” We shall not trust alone to 
fickle words. Too many “words’’ at Yalta and at Potsdam have been dis- 
torted out of all pretense of integrity. We shall not ignore reality. We do 
not intend to be at anybody’s mercy; nor do we intend to emasculate our 
authority with those who may still think in terms of force. But we will joy- 
fully match the utmost limits of mutual disarmament to which other Titans 
will dependably agree, if there be disciplines which guarantee against bad 
faith; and we will speed the day when such a boon shall deal war its dead- 
liest blow. I repeat, however, that this cannot happen either in ambush or 
on a one-way street. 

Our American proposals regarding atomic bombs illustrate my point. 
With an investment of $3,000,000,000 in this supreme destroyer of all time, 
and with a monopoly upon its sinister secret for some years to come, we 
offer not only to abandon our dominant advantage but also to join in out- 
lawing its destructive use by anybody, any time, anywhere on earth. And 
what is our price? Just this—an effective system of continuous inspection 
and control which makes certain that no international brigand shall here- 
after break faith with us and with the world! The price is simply protection 
against treachery! But it is a fixed price, Mr. Chairman, and the price must 
be paid. We ask nothing for ourselves. We ask everything for peace. I sub- 
mit, sir, that never has there been a comparable example of national good 
will, nor one so thrillingly dramatizing the purpose of a great people to live 
and let live on a peaceful earth, if we are allowed to do SO... 

By way of another example [of economic factors], I believe we shall con- 
tinue the device of reciprocal trade agreements, in one form or another, to 
release and expand mutual trade—an even greater need for us than for any 
other country because our vastly expanded national economy and employ- 
ment require it. Whether this can continue on its present multilateral 
basis will depend somewhat upon the type of competition we confront from 
foreign State monopolies and from a growing habit abroad of making bi- 
lateral agreements for political as well as economic purposes. . . . 
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Here [in the first five peace treaties], again, is an unmistakable cue to our 
international disposition ever to recognize the rights of little States as well 
as big. Here also is a cue to what seems to be our improved relations with 
the Soviet Union—as a result, I believe, of our present rugged policy of firm 
but friendly candor which I hope has permanently established the Amer- 
ican doctrine that there are deadlines in our ideals from which we shall 
never again retreat... . 

All occupying powers should recognize the independence of Austria and 
withdraw their troops. In Germany, retarded by Russian and French re- 
fusals to fulfill the Potsdam requirement that the four zones of German 
occupation should operate as an economic unit, the German situation has 
suffered such economic deterioration as to threaten chaos and disaster. We 
have partially met this worsening crisis by unifying the American and 
British zones—with an invitation to the French and Russians to join us at 
their option. This is a hopeful pattern. Meanwhile the business of renewed 
decentralized political autonomy—looking toward federated States which 
shall be the masters and not the servants of a new Berlin—makes encour- 
aging progress in the American zone. But the pressing need is a plan for 
total peace—a plan which omits no possible precautions against recurrent 
Hitlerism, yet which offers some reward other than eternal degradation to 
new German states when they faithfully strive toward democratic self- 
redemption. The important thing for the world to know is that we intend 
to remain in occupation until this job is done... . 

The Secretary [Mr. Stettinius, on May 15, 1945] said of the proposed 
[Pan-American] Conference that “it would be another important step in 
carrying forward the good neighbor policy.” If he was right—and I think 
he was—this long failure to hold the Conference has had the opposite 
effect. [ am well aware of the reasons for delay. I entirely sympathize with 
the anxiety to purge the Americas of their last vestige of Naziism. But I 
think that, under half a dozen solemn Pan-American Treaties to which we 
are a party, this is a multilateral decision which should always be made by 
all of us jointly and not influenced or dictated by us alone. In some aspects 
it can be said that we have been proceeding jointly. But I think it is past 
time to hold the Pan-American Conference which we promised in 1945, and 
there to formally renew the joint New World authority which is the genius 
of our New World unity. There is too much evidence that we are drifting 
apart—and that a Communistic upsurge is moving in. We face no greater 
need than to restore the warmth of New World unity which reached an all- 
time high at San Francisco... . 

While recognizing the Nationalist government of Chiang Kai-shek, we 
have—through a year’s mission headed by our distinguished General Mar- 
shall—been impartially urging that it produce unity with a rival armed 
party, the Chinese Communists. Under the determined leadership of 
Chiang Kai-shek, a National Assembly has just produced a new Constitu- 
tion and the government has been re-organized with a coalition of non- 
Communist parties. We can hope that this Nanking Charter, with its first, 
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great national election promised before next Christmas, will weld together 
a strong and competent China. It is my own view that our own Far East- 
ern policy might well now shift its emphasis. While still recommending 
unity, it might well encourage those who have so heroically set their feet 
upon this road, and discourage those who make the road precarious. 
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Policy (Atlantic-Little, Brown, 1943) and U.S. War Aims 
(Little, Brown, 1944) by Walter Lippmann, and The Road 
to Foreign Policy (Doubleday, Doran, 1944) by Hugh Gibson. 
Of special interest because of his peculiar experience are the 
two surveys of international affairs, including United States 
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